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NATHANIEL 


Few names in American history 
command higher respect than that 
of Nathaniel Greene. His charac- 
ter and exploits have alike contrib- 
uted to produce this result. He 
possessed in an eminent degree the 
qualities, mental and moral, of the 
Father of his Country, and his mil- 
itary services were second to those 
only of the illustrious Commander- 
in-Chief. 

He is especially honoured in the 
Southern States. This is just and 
natural. His chief exploits were 
performed in Southern fields, in the 
vindication of Southern freedom, in 
the recovery of Southern property 
from the grasp of those who spared 
no severities in asserting their rule 
and establishing their power. His 
brilliant actions for these ends have 
not been disregarded by those who 
witnessed his courage and conduct. 
They were admired, praised, and 
nobly rewarded by the three South- 
ern States, Southern writers have 
since done honour to his name. The 
elaborate biography of Johnson and 
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the rapid spirited narrative of Simms 
have evinced the high appreciation 
in which his great qualities are held 
by Southern men. 

Nor is it in Mr. Simms’ life of 
Greene only that the exalted charac- 
ter of the General has been made fa- 
miliarto allreaders. By the histori- 
cal romances of the writer, the mili- 
tary achievements of the great 
leader have become like household 
words to us. It is said of some illus- 
triouscommander, Marlborough, we 
believe, that all the knowledge he 
possessed of English history was 
derived from Shakspeare’s plays, 
and we have no doubt that many a 
reader’s knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary war in South Carolina and 
of Greene’s great services, will be 
obtained from Mr.Simms’ romances. 

It will not be unacceptable to our 
readers to run over the record of 
self-denial, manly exertion, and pa- 
tient perseverance, by which Greene 
fitted himself to perform, with con- 
summate courage and skill, the con- 
spicuous part that awaited him of 





* Life of Nathaniel Greene, by W. Gilmore Simms. 
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second, beyond all doubt, to the 
great chief, in the military service 
of his country. He was the officer 
in whom Washington most confi- 
ded and whom he deemed best 
fitted to succeed to the supreme 
command in case of accident to 
himself. 

The first emigrant of Greene’s 
family to this country came from 
Salisbury in England, and settled in 
Massachusetts. The father of Greene 
removed, with Gorton, in pursuit 
of religious freedom, to the shores 
of Narragansett bay. He purchased 
land there from the Indians and 
established a farm in Warwick 
township, about two miles from 
East Greenwich. Here Greene was 
born onthe 17th May, 1742. He 
was the fourth of eight sons by two 
marriages. The father, with the 
farm, united the offices and pursuits 
of preacher, miller, and anchor- 
smith. His eight sturdy sons ena- 
bled him to attend successfully to 
the secular employments of the 
farm, mill, and forge, while the Bi- 
ble, his only book, and the spirit, 
assisted him in ministering to the 
religious wants of the simple so- 
ciety of Friends te which he be- 
longed. 

Thesons were trained to frugality, 
industry, and sound morals. The fu- 
ture military chief was educated a 
quaker. He was early distinguished 
for diligence in business. He wasac- 
tive too in all athletic sports. He 
excelled in every manly exercise—in 
running, leaping and skating. Dr. 
Spencer, Astrologer and Accou- 
cheur, had predicted, at his birth, 
that he would become a mighty 
man in Israel, and he very soon be- 
gan to vindicate the truth of the 
learned Doctor’s pretensions to 
prophecy. He exhibited all the 
traits of a master mind. He was 
leader in all sports, and subsequent- 
ly, when the father left home on 
any occasion, the command of the 
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household was left in Nathaniel’s 
hands. 

The education of a family of one 
book, though that is the best, was 
naturally limited. Buta casual ac- 
quaintance with a young strdent of 
Brown University opened Greene’s 
eyes to the world of knowledge. 
He pursued its paths with an avidity 
never surpassed. He toiled at extra 
hours to buy books, expended every 
dollar he could command in the 
purchase, borrowed them from all 
his neighbours, suffered no impedi- 
ments to bar his way, and succeed- 
ed in making very considerable ad- 
vances in Mathematics, Latin, and 
various other departments of knowl- 
edge and literature. The stern old 
sire was at first opposed to studies 
which appeared to him both idle 
and profane. But his son was made 
of the material that conquers diffi- 
culties. He persevered in his ef- 
forts, His toil never relaxed in the 
forge or mill, but neither did it 
pause or faulter in the pursuit of 
knowledge. His perseverance over- 
came the father’s opposition. The 
son’s studies were not only not op- 
posed but assisted. His books were 
few but they were choice. Fergu- 
son on Civil Society, Watt’s Logic, 
Locke, Blackstone, Swift, were 
among his favourites. In the midst 
of toil, physical and mental, he 
loved society and sought it. He 
was fond of female company and 
addicted to dancing. It must have 
been of a very primitive nature, but 
such as it was, it found no tolera- 
tion with the Austere old Quaker. 
It was evident that the son’s tastes 
were not those of the sect, and he 
submitted to summary discipline 
from the father rather than forego 
the pleasure he delighted in. 

The father’s successful labours 
enabled him to purchase another 
mill at Coventry a few miles off, and 
here the younger Nathaniel was es- 
tablished. He sometime after mar- 
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ried Catherine Littlefield, a young 
lady of good family and many at- 
tractions, and speedily assumed the 
station among men for which na- 
ture had evidently intended him. 
He was accustomed to mingle with 
the more elevated men around him, 
to observe and enjoy the conflicts 
of the bar, and to participate in the 
village political discussions of pop- 
ular topics. In 1770, he was elect- 
ed to the General Assembly. There 
he soon became noted for strong 
sense and sound judgment. He 
was not an orator, but spoke in a 
clear, dignified, impressive manner. 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
the most distinguished men of the 
revolution were, for the most part, 
men of few words. They were not 
orators in the common acceptation 
of the term—not comparable for a 
moment with the men of our own 
times, whose harangues cover weeks 
and months of debate. Washing- 
ton, Franklin, Jefferson, Greene, 
Marion, were men who would cut 
no figure as speakers if brought 
back to earth and placed amid the 
jarring and wrangling that rolls 
through the halls of Congress like 
those streams of hot mud that pour 
forth in volcanic eruptions. 

The period was rapidly approach- 
ing when Greene was to lay aside 
his peaceful pursuits and Quaker 
professions. The dispute between 
England and her colonies was fast 
growing into angry contention and 
hostile proceedings. He studied 
the art of war in the best authors. 
He joined a volunteer corps—the 
Kentish guards. He went to Bos- 
ton, in his drab dress, purchased a 
musket, engaged a deserter to go 
off with him as drill sergeant for 
his company, and made rapid and 
ardent efforts to increase his own 
knowledge and the discipline of his 
fellow soldiers. Then came, like 


lightning in a clear sky, the news 
The whole country 


of Lexington. 
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quivered with excitement. The 
Kentish guards flew to arms, and 
marched for Boston to offer their 
services for the extirpation of the 
British army. The Governor of 
Rhode Island stopped the march, 
and ordered the company back. All 
obeyed but Greene and three others, 
who took horses and proceeded on 
their way. 

His zeal on this occasion, together 
with the general impression made 
by his clear strong sense, high 
character, and apparent military 
qualities, produced an immediate 
and decided effect on his future for- 
tunes. The colony of Rhode Island 
raised a division of State troops, 
1,600 in number. Greene was ap- 
pointed Major General to command 
them. The private in the Kentish 
guards who -had not been able to 
obtain the commission of Lieuten- 
ant in the company, was suddenly 
placed at the head of an army, and 
his commanders in the guards be- 
came his subordinates. It was at 
once a striking evidence of the 
merits of the man and of the hon- 
esty and judgment of his neigh- 
bours. 

He soon filled up the ranks of 
his division, and marched to Boston 
to take part in the leaguer of the 
town. There he became acquaint- 
ed with General Washington.— 
When the Commander-in-Chief are 
rived at the American camp, Greene 
was selected to make the customary 
military address. Washington ap- 
preciated at once the high qualities 
of his new acquaintance, and the 
friendship which began before Bos- 
ton, grew warmer and more con- 
fiding to the end of Greene’s life. 

During the blockade of Boston 
the troops of the several colonies 
were taken into the service of the 
United States, in what was called 
the continental line. This brought 
about a reduction of rank for many 
of the officers. Greene fell into the 
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lower grade of brigadier instead of 
major-general. He yielded cheer- 
fully to what the country required, 
in the midst of murmurs from other 
parties similarly situated. And 
now began his long career of va- 
rious service, which, commencing at 
one end of the Union, was destined 
to terminate with brilliant effect at 
the other. 

The British troops withdrew from 
Boston in March, 1776, and turned 
their attention to New York, a more 
convenient and commanding point. 
The American army marched to 
defend it. Greene’s brigade was 
posted on Long Island. His efforts 
there for preparation were un- 
wearied. But he fell sick with fever, 
and when the British landed on 
Long Island in August, Greene was 
confined to his bed. The loss of 
his services was an important one. 
He was acquainted with the ground, 
and his presence might have had 
an important influence on the con- 
flict that followed. As the sound 
of the cannon struck the sick man’s 
ear, he bitterly lamented his lost 
opportunity for usefulness and dis- 
tinction. The result is known. The 
American army was defeated. The 
enemy were able to threaten its rear. 
and during the night which followed 
the battle, the American commander 
retreated successfully to New York 
Island. There was some sharp 
skirmishing on White Plains, but 
the Americans were compelled to 
retire before the strength and dis- 
cipline of the British trvops. 

Greene had now resumed his 
post. He had been promoted to 
his original rank, and was stationed 
in Jersey. Driven across the Hud- 
son, the Americans were still anx- 
ious to hold Fort Washington on 
the upper part of New York Island, 
to preserve their communications 
with the east side of the river and 
check the progress of the British 
forces. The attempt was unfor- 
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tunate. The Fort was taken by the 
enemy. Two thousand of the 
American garrison and a_ large 
amount of military stores fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Fort Lee on 
the opposite side of the river was 
immediately evacuated, yet not 
without The army of the 
country reduced to three thousand 
men, dispirited and almost despair- 
ing, retreated across Jersey and 
threw the Delaware finally between 
themselves and the advancing ene- 
my. This was the gloomiest period 
of the revolution. But there was 
no faltering on the part of the 
great leaders of the country. Dis- 
aster had only invigorated their 
resolution. In a few weeks, on the 
25th of December, ’76, the brilliant 
affair at Trenton restored the cour- 
age of the doubtful. The engage- 
ment at Princeton followed. The 
enemy lost all their advantages and 
were driven back to their quarters 
in New York. In all these conflicts 
Greene acted a prominent part. He 
commanded the left wing which 
seized the enemy’s cannon at Tren- 
ton and cut off their retreat. He 
was alike distinguished in the bat- 
tle of Princeton. In council and 
action he was foremost in the con- 
fidence of the Commander-in-Chief. 

In 1777, Lord Howe changed 
his tactics, and resolved to approach 
Philadelphia by another route. He 
embarked his troops and landed 
them at the head of the Chesa- 
peake. In the battle of Brandy- 
wine, which followed on the 11th 
of September, Greene was again 
conspicuous for his skill and courage 
in checking the pursuit of the ene- 
my and protecting the retreating 
Americans. 

The battle of Germantown, on the 
4th of October following, renewed 
the lustre to the American arms. It 
was a brilliant affair, fought by the 
Americans with determined resolu- 
tion, but not with fortune equal to 


loss. 
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theircourage. The night was dark, 
and the mistakes of a night attack 
defeated the effort which began with 
entire success, There was some 
misconduct as well as mismanage- 
ment. Pulaski was asleep when he 
ought to have been on horseback. 
Conway was absent from his post. 
He was then intriguing against 
the Commander-in-Chief. Stephens 
was intoxicated and was cashiered in 
consequence. The American brig- 
ades fired upon each other during 
the battle from entanglements pro- 
duced by a thick fog. Chew’s house 
arrested their progress in some 
measure, and the battle which be- 
gan so auspiciously ended in retreat. 
But the result was substantially a 
victory. The enemy abandoned the 
post and withdrew their troops into 
Philadelphia. 

During the winter encampment 
at Valley Forge the sufferings of 
the American troops were extreme. 
They were in want of everything. 
The necessities of the army had 
driven the Commander-in-Chief into 
anomalous methods for supplying 
its wants. He was compelled to 
choose between seeing his troops 
starve or using impressments to 
supply them with provisions. The 
people of the country, however pa- 
triotic, preferred the gold of the 
British General to the gratuitous 
supply of their own countrymen, 
Cattle were abundant, but they 
were hidden from the Americans in 
woods and swamps, and secretly 
carried to the Philadelphia market. 
While the American soldier wanted 
clothing, shoes, food, the English 
army revelled in abundance. Under 
these circumstances Washington 
induced Greene to accept the office 
of quartermaster-general. Its du- 
ties were discharged with his usual 
zeal, integrity, and ability, with 
great advantage to the service and 
with the warm and decided appro- 
bation of the Commander-in-Chief. 
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In June, 1778, the British General 
became alarmed at reports of a 
French fleet being in the Chesa- 
peake. He evacuated Philadelphia, 
and marched for New York with 
11,000 men, the remains of his 
army, and an immense array of 
baggage and camp followers. An 
eager pursuit followed. The battle 
of Monmouth again tested the mili- 
tary talents of Greene, and added to 
his laurels, while it blighted those 
of Lee effectually and forever. 

The next important occurrence 
in which Greene bore a conspicu- 
ous part, was the attempt to drive 
the British troops from their strong 
post on Rhode Island. The expe- 
dition was unsuccessful. The French 
fleet on which it relied for essential 
aid by water refused to codperate. 
There was some small dispute be- 
tween Sullivan who commanded 
the American troops and the French 
Admiral. The Admiral refused to 
listen to Greene’s efforts at concilia- 
tion, and sailed away to Boston to 
repair his ships and nurse his af- 
fronted honour. Sullivan in despair 
was compelled to retreat. The 
failure subjected him to censure. 
Greene who had _ seized the oppor- 
tunity of visiting his home for a 
few days, spent his time in prepar- 
ing an elaborate vindication of the 
General in command. He had per- 
formed his own part in the affair 
with his usual skill aad courage. 
He handled the pen and sword with 
the same vigour and was as success- 
ful in defending his friend as he 
had been during the expedition in 
repelling the attacks of the enemy. 
Sullivan spoke with small reserve 
of the French Admiral, and the 
Rhode Island Governor was as little 
disposed to compliment our august 
ally. But Greene was as wise as 


he was brave, and with prudent 
forbearance, softened asperities and 
took care to place no obstacle in 
the way of a more cordial codpera- 
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tion in future. When the subject 
was referred to Congress, he exert- 
ed himself to suppress everything 
that would have had an opposite 
effect. 

We next find him in command 
of the American troops at Spring- 
field, where he was left by Wash- 
ington to protect a large amount 
of military stores which had been 
collected at that point. In June, 
’80, Clinton, who had just returned 
from his victory in Carolina, sent 
an expedition from New York to 
destroy them. Their approach was 
met with determined courage. A 
sharp conflict ensued and the Eng- 
lish commander was compelled to 
retire after setting fire to a village, 
and retreated on the same night 
by way of Elizabethtown to New 
York. The English Annual Regis- 
ter in relating this battle, remarks 
that there was obviously little dif- 
ference in the skill or courage of 
the contending parties, and that 
henceforth the events of the war 
would depend on fortune and the 
ability of the respective command- 
ers, and not on the superiority of 
the troops on either side. 

There was, at this period, little 
enterprise exhibited by the British 
commander in his immediate 
neighbourhood. He had turned 
his attention chiefly to the Southern 
States. Despairing of force, where 
he was, he had set about attempt- 
ing fraud. The treachery of Arnold 
came near inflicting a serious in- 
jury on the American cause. Provi- 
dence decided otherwise. The 
traitor escaped. André the unfor- 
tunate agent or spy was taken, tried, 
and executed. The affair has ex- 
cited great feeling. It produced 
immense clamour and censure in 
England, with no substantial cause. 
The spy, however amiable and ac- 
complished, is none the less a spy. 
He takes the place knowing its 
chances. It isthe most dangerous 
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mode by which a country is assail- 
ed, and the punishment on those 
attempting it cannot be too prompt 
or certain. We do not understand 
how aman of high honour can 
bring himself to engage in such an 
enterprise. Certainly his friends 
have no right to complain of its 
legitimate consequences. Greene 
presided at the court martial, and 
approved, thoroughly, everything 
that was done. He succeeded to 
the command at West Point, and 
in the whole proceedings was con- 
sulted and confided in by the Amer- 
ican commander. There was no 
officer in the service to whose judg- 
ment and fidelity Washington so 
thoroughly and habitually trusted. 
The honour was accompanied with 
the usual harvest of envy and 
abuse. 

Greene had undeftaken the duty 
of quartermaster-general at the 
special request of Washington. He 
discharged it with distinguished 
ability and success. Yet it involved 
him in the most mortifying and 
painful events of his public life. 
It supplied to the enemies of the 
Commander-in-Chief an opportuni- 
ty forassailing him in the person of 
his most valued officer. The Con- 
way Cabal had grown strong in 
Congress. Attempts were made to 
render Washington odious. A de- 
sign to make him Dictator was im- 
puted to the army. Greene was 
systematically assailed by the ad- 
herents of the intriguing party. 
They imputed fraud to him. He 
was ordered with insufficient notice 
to make up his accounts, with a 
threat if he failed to comply. It 
was intimated to him that he would 
be held responsible for the defalca- 
tion of any one of his numerous 
agents and assistant officers. He 
resented these proceedings with the 
feeling of conscious integrity, and 
offered his resignation as quarter- 
master-general. The letter of resig- 
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nation was deemed offensive by his 
enemies in Congress. A resolution 
was offered to dismiss him from the 
service altogether. The resolution 
was referred to a committee who 
reported it for adoption. It was 
debated for some days, but finally 
failed, fortunately for the honour 
of Congress and the good of the 
Republic. His resignation as quar- 
termaster was accepted. The ca- 
bal was soon after prostrated. The 
defeat of Gates, disastrous as it was 
in many respects, was so far a bless- 
ing, that it overthrew forever the 
secret party who were seeking to 
use him for the overthrow of Wash- 
ington. From this time they be- 
came as contemptible as they were 
odious. 

It was during the period of slan- 
der on the clraracter of the quarter- 
master-general that one of his 
brothers hearing of the imputation, 
rode from his distant home to the 
American camp. He entered the 
general’s tent without saluting him. 
“ You are charged,” he said, “ with 
defrauding the country, are you in- 
nocent?” “I am innocent,” was 
the prompt reply. It was enough. 
The inquirer embraced the brother 
whose heart he knew was incapable 
of falsehood, and returned home as 
abruptly as he came. 

Clinton had now turned his at- 
tention to the conquest of the 
Southern States. He was in pos- 
session of Charleston and Savannah. 
The whole South was open to his 
incursions. The partisans of Eng- 
land were everywhere in arms. The 
army of the South had been lost by 
the injudicious attempt to defend 
the city of Charleston. The re- 
sources of the South were exhaust- 
ed. Congress was called on for aid, 
and Gates was sent to re-conquer 
the Carolinas and Georgia. His 
army was cut to pieces at Camden. 
The defeat was total. The General 
never made an effort to retrieve his 
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fortunes. Universal despondency 
followed. A few dauntless spirits, 
like Marion and Sumpter, continued 
the contest. But the country at 
large was at the feet of the enemy. 
Washington was requested by Con- 
gress to select a successor to Gates 
whom they had chosen for them- 
selves under the influence of the 
Conway faction. The Commander- 
in-Chief selected Greene reluctantly 
—reluctantly, because Greene was 
the officer whom he most desired 
to have always athis side. But he 
was the man for the occasion, and 
the choice was made accordingly. 

The new General arrived in De- 
cember, 1780, at the camp of the 
American troops near Charlotte. 
They consisted of the fragments of 
the defeated army. There was 
among them neither money, pro- 
vision nor clothing. They were al- 
most naked. Happy was the man 
who owned a blanket or a pair of 
shoes, But they had regained their 
cheerfulness. They spent their time 
in athletic exercises and sports, and 
seemed to hope for better things 
under their new commander.— 
Greene treated his unfortunate pred- 
ecessor with refined delicacy. His 
conduct was a model of lofty and 
generous bearing to all observers. 
Col. Williams says, “it was edifying 
to the whole army.” It marked at 
once the elevated character of the 
man who was to lead them to bat- 
tle. 

Greene carried nothing with him 
but promises of aid seldom or never 
performed. He found nothing in 
camp. All the military stores had 
been lost or destroyed at Camden. 
The newly drafted militia were 
without clothes or arms. In the 
depth of winter they were thinly 
clad in summer clothing. But the 
new chief was a man to trample on 
impossibilities. He persecuted the 


Governors and leading men with 


He discip- 


letters for assistance. 
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lined his raw recruits, and diligent- 
ly studied the features of the coun- 
try in which he was about to oper- 
ate. 

In January, he advanced to the 
Peedee and sent out strong detach- 
ments in various directions under 
active and skillful leaders. Marion 
and Lee attacked Georgetown, but 
without success. Morgan in the 
direction of the Pacolet, cut up dif- 
ferent assemblages of loyalists. He 
soon attracted the attention of the 
British General then lying at Winns- 
borough. Tarleton was detached 
with orders to push Morgan to the 
last extremity. The pursuit began 
on the 12th January, ’81. On the 
17th the famous battle of the Cow- 
pens was fought between the sturdy 
old wagoner and the dashing Col- 
onel of cavalry. The forces were 
nearly equal in numbers. Tarleton 
rushed into the conflict with his 
usual impetuosity. He was received 
by the first of the three lines in 
which Morgan had arranged his 
forces, with a fire of terrible severi- 
ty. The English, undismayed, press- 
ed on to the second. Here again 
the assailants met a steady resist- 
ance. The second line seemed at 
last to yield. The British with 
more courage than caution rushed 
on to the charge. Their ranks were 
disordered. The third line of the 
American troops poured into them 
a deadly fire. It was followed up 
by a charge with the bayonet.— 
Washington charged at the same 
moment with his cavalry and at 
once converted the fierce struggle 
into irretrievable defeat. Tarle- 
ton’s detachment was almost an- 
nihilated. 

The news soon reached Corr- 
wallis, who was not far distant.— 
Then followed the hot pursuit, the 
swift retreat. Morgan was’encum- 
bered with 600 prisoners. He 
passed the Catawba. Cornwallis 
lost some days in destroying his 
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heavy baggage. He was still further 
delayed by the rising of the Cataw- 
ba’s waters. Greene, who had rid- 
den across the country with a ser- 
geant’s guard, attempted to check 
the enemy’s advance with a detach- 
ment under Davidson. But Corn- 
wallis forced the passage as soon as 
it was fordable. Davidson was kill- 
ed on the banks of the river, and 
Greene, cold, hungry, comfortless, 
after waiting in vain for the dis- 
persed militia, took shelter at Steele’s 
tavern, a few miles distant. Here 
occurred one of those noble acts of 
generous devotion which so often 
marked the conduct of the women 
of the American revolution. He 
was overheard by the landlady la- 
menting to an officer his utter want 
of resources, and of money to pro- 
cure anything. The next morning 
she brought him two small bags of 
silver and insisted that he should 
take them and use them for the 
country’s benefit. We do not re- 
member that this generous act has 
been noticed by those who have made 
similar conduct in our American 
women the subject of their praise. 

From the Catawba the pursuit and 
retreat continued to the Yadkin, 
from the Yadkin to the Dan.— 
Greene’s forecast had provided 
boats on both rivers. While the 
rising waters of the Yadkin ar- 


rested the progress of the Brit- 
ish troops, the American Gen- 
eral passed over in safety. He 


waited leisurely on the farther side. 
As the enemy advanced, he retired 
before them. It was no purpose of 
Greene to run away from his oppo- 
nent. He drew him on, checked 
his alacrity by bold operations with 
strong detachments, and finally, 
pausing on the Dan, he found him- 
self in a condition to recross the 
river and seek the enemy whom he 
had hitherto avoided. 

Cornwallis fell back on Hills- 
borough. Strong bodies of troops 
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under Pickens, Lee, and Williams, 
harassed his outposts, cut up his 
tory recruits, and acquired skill and 
confidence by continued warfare. 
Greene now sought his enemy. He 
occupied a position at Guilford 
Court House. On the 14th March, 
81, the British commander accept- 
ed the offer of battle. The Ameri- 
can forces were a third more numer- 
ous than the enemy, but the Eng- 
lish troops were veterans. The 
Americans, for the most part, were 
untrained militia. The conflict was 
severe. The first line composed of 
North Carolina troops, now for the 
first time exposed to an enemy’s 
fire, were unable to stand their 
ground fora moment. Thesecond 
line of Virginia militia did greatly 
better. They slowly yielded to the 
pressure of the enemy and the con- 
flict at last reached the third line of 
regular troops. These with some 
exceptions behaved like veterans. 
The Maryland regiment under Gun- 
by charged the British guards and 
threw them into confusion. Wash- 
ington’s cavalry rushed into the 
conflict to render more hopeless the 
disorder of the British ranks. The 
guards were cut to pieces. Corn- 
wallis narrowly escaped. He saw 
but one desperate mode to check 
the progress of his enemy. He 
turned his artillery on the confused 
mass of English and Americans, and 
stopped the advance of the last by 
almost annihilating his own troops. 
But one great advantage of veterans 
is, that they rally and return to the 
conflict. The British General re- 
stored his line and renewed the 
battle, and the Americans had suf- 
fered too severely to continue the 
contest. 

Greene was never tenacious of 
the etiquette of victory. Which 


party remained on the field of bat- 
tle gave him no concern. He fought 
while success was attainable, and 
drew off his troops without scruple, 
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if the day became doubtful. He 
retired in perfect order from the 
field. His object was in fact at- 
tained. There wasno need of farther 
risk or loss. The battle was sub- 
stantially won. Cornwallis imme- 
diately retreated. Greene pursued 
for some time. But finally, with 
profound sagacity, he took the road 
to South Carolina. His mission 
was to re-conquer the Southern 
States. His admirable conduct had 
succeeded in drawing off and crip- 
pling the most efficient portion of 
the British army. His work was 
half done. He marched to Camden. 
Cornwallis continued on his way, 
entered Virginia, and closed his ca- 
reer at York Town. What Greene 
had begun with so much skill, 


judgment, and courage, was finished 


a few months afterwards by Wash- 
ington and our French allies. 

The generalship of Greene in all 
this campaign is beyond all praise 
—the prudence, the foresight, the 
dexterity in retreat, the courage in 
battle, were unsurpassed in the 
American war. He had succeeded 
to the command at Charlotte, of a 
disorganized army. The troops 
were few in number, without sup- 
plies, and dispirited by defeat. With 
such forces, he had baffled and vir- 
tually defeated an able General at 
the head of a veteran army. He 
had given new courage to the Whigs 
of the Carolinas, had cut up the 
tory parties, and imparted fresh 
vigour to the partisan chiefs of the 
South. His proceedings are in 
striking contrast to those of Gates. 
W hen Gates assumed the command 
in July, 1780, he marched without 
delay on Camden, took no precau- 
tions, acquired no information, made 
no provision for the subsistence of 
his troops, approached the enemy’s 
quarters without circumspection, 
marched to attack a strongly forti- 
fied post knowing nothing of its 
condition, encountered Cornwallis 
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on the way without being aware of 
his presence, gave no orders in the 
conflict, made no attempt to draw 
off his better troops when his mili- 
tia ran away, and early left the field 
without an effort to save the rem- 
nants of his army. Never was de- 
feat more total or more evidently 
arising from the incapacity of the 
leader. Gates contented himself 
with saying that.a man may pit a 
cock, but he can’t make him fight. 
Greene, whenever he pitted his cock 
and found he would not fight, took 
good care to withdraw him until he 
would, and never abandoned him 
in the ring to have his throat cut. 

Much had been done, but much 
remained to bedone. Rawdon was 
in command of the British forces 
at Camden. His strength was fully 
equal to Greene’s. The wretched 
conscript system of the revolution 
by which militia were mustered 
into service for three months only, 
rendered it impossible to form an 
efficient army of any force. The 
regular troops were few in number. 
Some of these also were enlisted for 
short periods. The militia spent 
half the time of service in going 
and returning. The short ser- 
vice made discipline or experience 
in war impossible, Greene had 
seen the evil at once and had strong- 
ly recommended enlistments forthe 
war ; but it was all in vain, and his 
movements were perpetually crip- 
pled by the uncertain service of the 
militia. 

It was not long before Greene 
and Rawdon came into conflict with 
each other. Rawdon marched from 
Camden to attack his enemy a few 
miles distant. The battle of Hob- 
kirk’s mill was, even more than is 
usual with battles, a confused suc- 
cession of skirmishes in which some- 
times one party, sometimes the other 
is victorious. Curiously enough it 
so happened that the ill success and 
retreat of the Amerivans were oc- 
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casioned by the misconduct of the 
famous Maryland regiment, the 
pride and boast of the army. A 
false manceuvre of Gunby, its Col- 
onel, produced a halt when charg- 
ing, that looked like retreat. A 
panic ensued and the 10th legion 
tarnished their laurels for a time, 

Greene, with his usual disregard 
for conventrial rules, retired to 
Colonel’s creek. Rawdon returned 
toCamden. Reinforced by Watson 
with 600 men, he was able again to 
seek his opponent. But Greene 
was too strongly posted to be as- 
sailed, and Rawdon retraced his 
steps. 

Greene’s apparent defeat, as usual, 
proved substantially a victory. Not- 
withstanding his increase of force, 
Rawdon began to feel insecure.— 
The Whigs were in force in various 
parts of the State. Fort Watson 
had been taken by Marion. Fort 
Motte was assailed. Georgetown 
had been occupied. Sumter and 
Pickens were actively employed 
against the various British posts 
from Granby to Augusta. Harden 
had organized a large force of 
Whigs in the South-Eastern part 
of the State where hitherto all had 
been quiet. The future was grow- 
ing gloomy, and Rawdon evacuated 
Camden, setting fire to the village 
and retreated at once to Monk’s 
corner. 

The American General's perse- 
verance and skill were producing 
their legitimate fruits. The victo- 
ries of the enemy proved to be de- 
feats; his successes, overthrows.— 
The great current of American suc- 
cess flowed on. There were occa- 
sional eddies and ripples, but the 
forward course was certain. One 
of these eddies in events happened 
at Ninety-Six. This wasastrong post 
well fortified, and was the centre of 
a large portion of country inhabited 
by a people disaffected to the 
American cause. The fort was well 
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garrisoned, had a few pieces of can- 
non, and was commanded by Cru- 
ger, an American loyalist, of skill 
and courage. To attack such a 
post without cannon, was the un- 
dertaking of Greene. It illustrates 
the manner in which he was com- 
pelled to prosecute the war. He 
was obliged to do everything with- 
out resources for anything, to sus- 
tain his army without money or 
stores, to fight battles against vet- 
erans with three months militia, 
and to beseige fortified places with- 
out cannon. The attempt was un- 
successful. Rawdon marched with 
a large reinforcement to relieve the 
post, and Greene after a vain effort 
to storm the fort retired before the 
approach of the enemy. The re- 
treat was pressed to some distance. 
But with the American commander 
a skillful retreat always produced 
the results of victory. Rawdon re- 
tired to the low country. The post of 
Ninety-Six was abandoned, and hun- 
dreds of American families, the un- 
fortunate loyalists who had hitherto 
been sustained by its strength, fol- 
lowed the retreating garrison.— 
Their doom was more deplorable 
than even their enemies could de- 
sire. Driven from their homes, 
stripped of their property, pent up 
in narrow quarters in the suburbs 
of Charleston, they were more than 
decimated in numbers and suffered 
the worst calamities without sharing 
in the glories of war. 

As the enemy retreated, Greene, as 
usual, advanced. At Orangeburg, 
Rawdon was joined by a large de- 
tachment under Col. Stuart. An 
attempt to intercept this reinforce- 
ment by Marion had failed by acci- 
dent. Greene nevertheless invited 
a conflict. It was declined, and 
Greene crossed the Santee, on the 
approach of Cruger’s garrison and 
gave his harassed troops a short 
respite from their toils, on the high 
hills of Santee. In this salubri- 


ous region he secured repose to his 
men. The sick recovered. His 
stores were replenished. His troops 
refreshed and invigorated, prepared 
themselves for the next and final 
contest. 

In the interval, the partisan chiefs 
of the American troops swept 
through the country in all direc- 
tions. Lee drove the British from 
Dorchester. Hampton rushed on- 
ward still, captured fifty dragoons 
between Dorchester and Charles- 
ton, and rode up almost to the city 
lines. Terror spread through the 
garrison. The bells were rung, 
alarm guns fired, and to the excited 
imagination of all parties, the 
American army was already at their 
gates. In other directions, Sumter, 
Marion, Horry, Marham, were equal- 
ly active, and performed brilliant 
services at Biggin Church, Quinby 
and Shubrick’s plantation. The 
British detachments were driven in 
on all sides, with serious loss of 
men and stores. 

The successes of the American 
army gave new life to the Whigs 
in all quarters. They were in arms 
everywhere. It was at this time 
that the lamentable event occurred 
which ended in the execution of 
Col. Hayne. Like other Whigs, he 
had resumed his arms. On the ca- 
pitulation of the city, in the appa- 
rent hopeless condition of affairs, 
he had submitted to what appeared 
to be the necessities of his position. 
There was no American force in the 
field, the condition of his family re- 
quired his presence, he was con- 
strained to take the place of neu- 
trality for the future. In the alter- 
ed condition of the country, his 
ardour prompted him to resume 
his place in the Whig ranks. He 
was taken, tried and executed. It 
was substantially a brutal murder 
under the forms of law. It was 
without reason or excuse. It bore 
all the marks of a mean and pitiful 
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revenge. Whether Col. Hayne was 
or was not right first to make the 
pledge, or secondly to disregard it 
after making it, is of little import- 
ance. Supposing him wrong, it 
affords a pretense only for the cruel 
outrage, not a justification, apology, 
or excuse. The proceeding excited 
great indignation with General 
Greene. He threatened retaliation. 
Preparations were made for that 
end. A petition signed by all the 
American officers urged it. The 
object would have been a British 
officer. But Greene’s better judg- 
ment or humane feelings prevailed. 
The brutality of Rawdon and Bal- 
four was not imitated. The rapid 
progress of events swept away the 
negotiations which had arisen be- 
tween the opposite parties, and the 
only punishment that the perpetra- 
tors of the outrage have encounter- 
ed is the abhorrence of all humane 
and generous men. 

The end was approaching. In 
the latter part of August, Greene 
moved from his post on the hills. 
Col. Stuart, now in command of 
the British, encamped at Eutaw 
Springs. Greene approached him 
on the 7th of September. On the 
night of that day, he encamped at 
Burdel’s tavern, seven miles from 
the British post. The American 
General slept under a tree with 
its root for a pillow. The next 
morning, the 8th of September, he 
marched to attack the British camp, 
and fought the famous battle of 
Eutaw Springs. Never was battle 
fought with greater courage. The 
forces were nearly equal in number, 
and Greene’s troops were now a 
match for any in the world. His 
numbers ought to have beea by 
this time irresistible. But he was 
disappointed on every hand. All 
his more northern recruits were di- 
verted to York Town. The States 
nearer failed tosend reinforcements. 
Seven hundred mountaineers under 
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Shelby and Sevier turned back and 
went home, because they had heard 
on the way exaggerated accounts 


of his successes. He was left as 
usual to his own resources. 
The conflict was severe. After 


some preliminary skirmishing the 
main bodies approached each other. 
They charged with the bayonet.— 
The British line was broken and 
fled. The fugitives in part took 
possession of a strong brick house 
in their rear. The pursuers were 
close at their heels. The doors 
were closed, and a few of the Brit- 
ish, excluded with their opponents, 
were obliged to surrender. It was 
at this time that Col. Manning 
seized a British officer, kept him as 
a shield between himself and the 
fire from the house, and retreated 
safely under the enforced safeguard 
of the unwilling prisoner. In 
another part of the field, the Ameri- 
cans pushed on to the tents of the 
British. These were all standing 
with refreshments ready for use.— 
The temptation was too strong for 
half starved and thirsty men. They 
revelled in the luxury of the British 
mess tables and let victory slip 
through their fingers while they 
were busily engaged with objects 
more savoury if not so noble. Not- 
withstanding all this, the total de- 
feat of the English must have fol- 
lowed but for a detachment under 
Majoribanks on the thickly wooded 
borders of Eutaw creek. He pro- 
tected the British flank, drove back 
every assailant, and in an attack 
made by Washington’s cavalry, cut 
to pieces one of its sections, and 
made Col. Washington his prisoner. 
Never has gallant soldier in any 
field performed his duty more no- 
bly and successfully than Majori- 
banks. The house, the tents, and 
Majoribanks stood in the way of 
complete victory. Greene with- 
drew to the place from which. he 
had marched in the morning, ready 
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to resume the affair on the follow- 
ing day. But in the morning, the 
enemy was gone, leaving behind all 
his wounded, and 1,000 stand of 
arms. Greene was in no condition 
to pursue. His loss had been severe, 
especially in officers. Among these 
was the gallant Col. Campbell, of 
Virginia. He again crossed the 
Santee and resied his soldiers at 
their former post. It tasked all his 
resources and energies to provide 
for his men and for the five hundred 
prisoners taken in the battle. 

The battle of Eutaw was the last 
important conflict in South Caro- 
lina. Greene always in want of 
everything, supporting his troops 
by expedients, without help from 
Congress, dependent on the ex- 
hausted resources of the country 
around him, perpetually disappoint- 
ed in his expected reinforcements, 
was compelled to be quiet. The 
British General had been so severe- 
ly handled as to have lost his vigour 
and enterprise. The troops were 
restricted to marauding expeditions 
to supply their own wants and to 
injure their Whig opponents. Both 
parties felt that the fortunes of the 
war depended on the fate of Corn 
wallis. They were satisfied to wait. 
The event was at hand. Cornwallis 
surrendered at York Town on the 
19th of October. 

The war was now virtually at an 
end. The legislature of South Caro- 
lina held its first Session at Jack- 
sonborough under the wing of 
Greene’s army. From this time 
there were skirmishes at various 
points, but nothing more serious. 
These may have been avoided.— 
General Leslie who had succeeded 
tothe command of the British forces 
and whose character is favourably 
contrasted with that of his prede- 
cessors, had proposed that the plant- 
ers should supply his troops with 
provisions at fair prices. With the 
prospect of a speedy termination of 


the war there could be no valid ob- 
jection to this, or to an armistice 
between the two armies. The 
American troops were already par- 
tially supplied with clothing from 
the city. Leslie’s proposition was 
referred by Greene to the State au- 
thorities and was rejected. The 
British then proceeded to take with 
arms what they were not allowed 
to buy. Marauding expeditions 
plundered the country. In opposing 
one of these, Laurens was killed at 
Chehaw point near the north bank 
of the Combahee. His body was 
buried at Mrs. Stock’s plantation 
with military honors. The last 
blood of the war was shed a short 
time after in an expedition headed 
by Wilmot and Kosciusko, against 
the British wood cutters on James 
Island. Capt. Wilmot was killed 
and one or two others wounded. 
This closed the long carnage of the 
war. It was the last blood spilt, in 
the long unnecessary and unnatural 
conflicts between two branches of a 
kindred people. 

On the earliest opportunity. Greene 
had sent Wayne at the head of a 
detachment to operate against the 
enemy in Georgia. He executed 
his orders there with brilliant cour- 
age and success. The enemy under 
Col. Browne were defeated at Ogee- 
chee. A strong party of Creek 
warriors under their famous chief 
Emistisago succeeded in surprising 
the American camp, during the 
night, near the same place. But 
Wayne’s courage was of that rare 
kind which is proof against even a 
night’s surprise. The Indians were 
at once repulsed with serious loss, 
The enemy soon after retired from 
Savannah, and Georgia was once 
more her own mistress. 

Weare not tosuppose that Greene 
was relieved from trouble and anx- 
iety at this auspicious period of 
great success and approaching peate. 
His army was suffering from dis- 
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ease and in want of everything — 
They were stationed during the 
summer of 1782, at Ashley hill, 
where the climate is deadly. To 
spend a single night there is a risk 
of life. Their losses were terrible. 
They were destitute of every com- 
fort and of almost every necessary. 
Their clothing was rags fastened 
together with the thorns of the 
locust tree. Their supplies of pro- 
visions were scanty and precarious. 
Many of Greene’s best officers re 
signed or claimed the privilege 
of visiting their homes. Sumter 
threw up his commission. Lee re- 
tired and Williams went home. 
The troops became mutinous. A 

lot to seize the General and de- 
aed him to the enemy was concoct- 
ed by the turbulent Pennsylvania 
line who had lately joined him, and 
who had brought with them the 
seeds of a seditious spirit. One 
man was hanged and four others 
were convicted of the crime and 
sent away. 

The army were now becoming 
odious to the people or to the State 
authorities. Their long services, 
their severe sufferings, their patient 
courage were forgotten. They had 
fought without pay, without clothes, 
and at times almost without pro- 
visions. Inthe absence of all regu- 
lar modes for supplying these, the 
American commander had been 
compelled to obtain them by im- 
pressments. It was the only re- 
source and the general practice. 
Rutledge who embodied for a long 
time all the civil authority of the 
State, sustained Greene with a cor- 
dial and generous approbation. He 
was often in the American camp 
and saw and felt the necessity. But 
the first meeting of the legislature 
produced achange. Impressments 
were ordered to cease, This would 
have been all right, provided that 
proper modes had been adopted to 
furnish more regular supplies.— 
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Commissioners were appointed by 
the State. They were unable to 
perform their duties adequately.— 
The army was furnished from day 
to day with precarious and insuffi- 
cient supplies. It was sometimes 
in danger of starving. Greene re- 
monstrated in vain. But men with 
arms in their hands will not starve 
if food can be obtained. They 
seized what they wanted. The peo- 
ple began to regard them as the 
last enemy to be gotrid of, and when 
the British troops in December, 
’82, evacuated the city, all that was 
left to be desired on the part of the 
rejoicing inhabitants seemed to be 
the speedy disappearance of their 
old defenders. The new Executive 
of the State, succeeding Mathews, 
was tenacious of his dignity. He 
compelled Greene reluctantly to 
vindicate his authority as com- 
mander of the army. It was evi- 
dent that another fleet of transports 
to sail away with the American 
troops would have been a relief to 
the State authorities. The troops 
were no longer wanted, and to feed 
them had become an intolerable 
burthen. We greatly fear that the 
proverbial ingratitude of Republics 
is not without abundant illustration 
in our own country—the State be- 
came impatient of the presence of 
her liberators as soon as their ser- 
vices were no longer required, and 
the United States after solemn and 
repeated pledges of half pay for life 
to their officers who had served 
through the war have disgracefully 
and dishonourably, up to this time, 
refused or failed to redeem their 
pledge. 

General Greene, with the feelings 
natural to so noble a nature, made 
every possible exertion to supply 
the wants of his suffering troops. 
When no other mode was left, he 
became the security of a commer- 
cial firm to enable them to execute 
a contract for clothing his men. It 
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was an unfortunate step for his own 
peace. The firm failed. He be- 
came involved for theirdebts. The 
event harassed all his future life, 
involved him in serious losses of 
property and gave occasion to the 
envy that always attends great 
merit and success, to assail the pu- 
rity of his character. It was false- 
ly said that he was to have shared 
in the profits of the contractors. 
His vindication is complete. Not 
a shadow of reason ever existed for 
believing that he was actuated by 
any motive except the anxious wish 
to procure the supplies of clothing 
absolutely necessary for his troops. 
The losses which he sustained by 
the failure of Banks & Co., were in 
part paid by Congress subsequently 
to his death. This result was pro- 
duced, without doubt, by the active 
interference of Hamilton, then Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and the act 
does him no small honour. But 
the heavy loss that Greene suffered 
from the forced sale of his property 
to meet the demands of the con- 
tractors’ creditors was never re- 
paired. 

The great services of General 
Greene were universally acknowl- 
edged. Rutledge, on the opening 
of the Jacksonborough legislature, 
had bestowed on his character the 
highest and warmest commenda- 
tions. The State voted him 10,000 
guineas, Georgia gave him five 
thousand more. North Carolina 
bestowed on him 24,000 acres of 
land, in what is now Tennessee. 
The Georgians presented to him a 
beautiful plantation on Savannah 
river, called Mulberry Grove, where 
the river with a sharp turn strikes 
the high land and forms a_ bold 
bluff, overlooking the rich rice fields 
that lie before it. To this place 
Gen. Greene removed his family in 
1785, and commenced the life of a 
Southern planter, full of hopes for 
the future. The house was large 


and commodious, the out-buildings 
numerous and convenient, the gar- 
den large and abounding in shrubs, 
fruit trees and flowers. Before them 
lay the level fertile fields of the Sa- 
vannah river with sure promises of 
ample returns for his labours. He 
was an affectionate husband and 
father, and his family whom he had 
not seen together for so longa time 
were now assembled around him. 
He was crowned with laurels. No 
name but ore stood higher than his 
in the military annals of the coun- 
try. His vigorous and cultivated 
intellect might look forward to great 
honours and usefulness in civil and 
political life. The long storm was 
over. The brave ship was at last 
in port. But alas for the vanity of 
human expectations! The consti- 
tution that had stood so many hard- 
ships, privations and exposures, sunk 
under the fiery influence of a Geor- 
gia sun. He visited Mr. Gibbon, 
near Savannah, on the 13th June, 
’85, walked with him in his rice 
field without an umbrella, was at- 
tacked with pain and inflammation 
over the eyes, and died after a few 
days’ illness. His body was depos- 
ited ina vault in the Savannah 
burying ground. All efforts to 
identify the coffin have hitherto 
failed, and the body of the great 
liberator of the South remains until 
now unhonoured and undistinguish- 
ed. No monument has been raised 
to his memory by his country. — 
Congress passed a resolution for one 
and even prepared the inscription. 
But the monument is not yet begun, 
The Republic is too muc th oce upied 
with the greedy adventurers of the 
present time to bestow a thought 
on the merits and virtues of the 
great benefactors of the past. It 
affords another commentary on the 
gratitude of Republics. 

We have said that the character 
of Greene resembles that of Wash- 
ington. It has been remarked that 
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the one was imitated by the other. 
Ten years his junior, it is easy to 
suppose that Greene may have 
made the chief whom he loved and 
admired a model for himself through 
life. But independently of any such 
influence, they were cast by nature 
in asimilar mould. They were alike 
in calm, celiberate, immoveable 
courage, moral and physical, in pu- 
rity of life, in spotless integrity, in 
reverence for religion, in devotion 
to friends, in candouf and frank 
justice to enemies, in the resolute 
performance of every duty under 
every discouragement. They were 
alike too in manners, grave but not 
austere, silent yet affable, listeners 
rather than talkers in society, but 
cheerful and interested in its pleas- 
ures. They resembled each other 
in their military conduct and genius 
—prudent, vigilant, attentive to dis- 
cipline, ready to fight or retreat as 
the case required, without regard 
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to etiquette or conventional rules, 
they withdrew from the field or re- 
turned to it only as opportunity 
exacted the one or invited the other. 
They both possessed a lofty tone of 
thought and sentiment that disdain- 
ed the envy and malignity of their 
opponents. They equally scorned 
subterfuge and evasion. “It is the 
declaration of a man of honour that 
binds him,” said Greene on a certain 
occasion; “the written instrument 
is the evidence only of the engage- 
ment.” Not a shadow rests on the 
fair fame of either of these two great 
models of American character. It 
will be happy for the country if 
their grand and simple virtues sha!] 
become more and more thestandards 


of excellence to be admired and 
imitated by soldier and __ states- 
man for all time to come. Then 


indeed will our Republic become 
the guide and benefactor of the 
world. 


SON NET. 


Deem not that the passion of youth is wild, 


Untam’d and irregular, scorching the heart 


To barrenness always. 


The bolts that dart 


From the thunder-clouds in the black sky piled, 
Are symbols of passion, and so pass by 


Relieving and clearing the air and sky. 


The secret of life—its mystical force, 


That masters the perils and shocks of earth, 
And perishes not in the midst of dearth, 
Is passion—that fires the blood in its course, 


And makes the heart leap with a splendid mirth, 


And fierceness of joy, 


like the strong war-horse. 


For the world of life is a world of war 


And the passionate hearts the conqu’rers are. 
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AUNT AGATHA’S STORY. 


“Climb the rock, Agatha, quick! 
the waves are rushing rapidly to 
the shore; let me help you, here.” 
I gave him my hand, and with one 
bound reached the rock ; there we 
stood, side by side. The heavens 
were filled with black clouds, not 
fixed and motionless, but careering 
swiftly through the skies in dark 
masses; the thunder rolled heavily ; 
and the sea, one vast chaos of waves 
of inky hue, whose summits were 
crested with snow white foam, tossed 
angrily around the rock on which 
we stood. The lightning flashed 
in lurid glare, and the rain poured 
in perfect sheets of water. What 
astorm! Half an hour before it 
was bright and serene, only a few 
clouds floated slowly through the 
heavens; and now how frantically 
the elements rushed over the earth; 
what confusion—what terror. I 
crept closer to my companion, as 
each vivid flash revealed him stand- 
ing firm and resolute by my side. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed 
with dismay, as I looked into the 
fearful sea foaming and dashing be- 
low; “these billows will overwhelm 
the rock, there is no safety here, 
Mr. Raymond.” 

“Be strong, Agatha,” he said 
quietly, “be trusting.” 

“ But I cannot,” I replied shud- 
dering, “I feel all a woman’s fears.” 

He drew my arm within his, and 
said, “Agatha, do you remember 
in Mrs. Browning’s noble poem, 
‘A Drama of Exile,’ the question 
Adam puts to Eve, as the poor exiles 
stand banished and forlorn without 
the gates of Eden, in the “dark ex- 
terior desert ?’” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “he says: 


“ «Hast thou strength 
Beloved, to look behind us tothe gate?” 
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“ And what does Eve reply ?” 


“T have strength to look upward to thy 
face,” 


“but Mr. Raymond”— 

He interrupted me, “ O, beautiful 
reply, O, beautiful love, that, in 
moments of sorrow and danger, 
gathers strength by looking into 
the face of the beloved one— 
Agatha, let me strengthen you, even 
as I would cherish, love, and pro- 
tect you.” 

I remained silent; I felt too 
weary and dispirited to tell him, 
that as much as I respected him, I 
did not desire his love or his pro- 
tection. I groaned aloud, and, ex- 
hausted with terror, threw myself 
down on the rock. Iwas wrought 
up to despair, and 1 covered my 
face with my hands, and sobbed. I 
felt something thrown around my 
shoulders; I looked up, it was Mr. 
Raymond’s coat. “QO, no, no,” I 
said, “keep it on—I have my 
shawl.” 

“You must allow it to stay,” he 
said, “ you are becoming drenched 
with the rain.” 

I felt the force of that authorita- 
tive ‘must, and remained quiet. 
Mr. Raymond took his seat beside 
me. 

“ Agatha,” he said calmly, “three 
hours ago a little boat set sail ona 
smooth sea; the object of its in- 
mate was to cross over to the Island 
opposite. These tears are not for 
yourself, they are for that lonely 
voyager, who, even now, may be 
sleeping quietly beneath the sea. 
You are restless, you are tortured 
with fears for his safety, until you 
feel as if you could stand it no 
longer, you would even now plunge 
into the foaming sea, and reach 
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him if you could.” I shuddered. 
“Task not if this is so, Agatha, but 
I affirm it, and you will not deny it.” 

“ No, I had no intention to deny 
it—you have guessed aright, Mr. 
Raymond.” 

“Guessed, Agatha,” he said quiet- 
ly, “ No, this knowledge, bitter to 
my heart, came not by guessing. I 
studied the dark lesson day by day ; 
your looks and actions were my 
teachers, Agatha,” he continued, in 
his quiet, earnest way. “I have lived 
thirty-five years, and gained much 
sad knowledge, but there seems 
nothing sadder to me than the 
truth, that warm-hearted, earnest 
women will waste the rich out- 
pourings of a tender love on cold, 
selfish, unloving men.” 

I endeavored to interrupt him ; 
“Stop, Mr. Raymond.” He laid 
his hand on my arm, and quietly 
continued : 

“ Agatha, it is too late forme tosay, 
be warned in time—love not. Ah! 
dear Agatha, how many wrecked 
hearts lie along the shores of time.” 

“ Yes,” I said passionately, “your 
warning comes too late. I loved 
when I wasa child; Iam now a 
woman—if I love unworthily, and 
without a return, heaven help me, 
that is all I have to say,” and Ishook 
off the protecting coat angrily from 
my shoulders. 

Mr. Raymond smiled at my pet- 
ulance ; he picked it up, and put it 
on himself. I had expected him 
to urge it again upon my accept- 
ance; I was mistaken ; unselfish, 
tender, and kind as he was, he had 
no idea of coaxing a petulant wo- 
man. 

All the while the storm was rag- 
ing around us. I felt no disposi- 
tion to converse, and sank into a 
gloomy silence. Mr. Raymond 
grew equally silent, and sat watch- 
ing the dashing waves made visible 
by the lightning’s glare. At length 
the thunder ceased, the waves grew 
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calmer, and the rain fell in slower 
drops. The storm was over, and 
we left the rock upon whose sum- 
mit we had sought shelter from the 
encroaching waves. 

That night I pondered long on 
the unselfish devotedness of Mr. 
Raymond, his reverence for woman, 
his considerations for her feelings 
and her comfort. He is the very 
sort of man, I thought, to marry 
and be happy with; married to 
him, a woman would feel so cared 
for ; I hope that some one may yet 
love him for his loveable qualities. 
Thus I thought; then came before 
me another picture, Oh, how differ- 
ent from this—cold, selfish, calcu- 
lating. Alas! how perverse is wo- 
man’s love, that could turn away 
from Mr. Raymond to lavish its 
deepest feelings on Charles Howard. 

“ And, during those fearful hours 
that your boat lay tossing on the 
deep, of what did you think ?” asked 
Mr. Raymond. 

Charles Howard replied laugh- 
ingly, “ Myself, of course. I filled 
the entire circle of my thoughts ; I 
thought not of father or mother, 
sister or brother, nor of you, Aga- 
tha.” 

“Thank you,” I said, coloring. 
“T scarcely expected your thoughts 
to rove in my direction.” 


“But what thought you of, Mr. 
Raymond, when high ‘ on Cormul’s 
rock’ you stood?” asked Charles 
Howard. 

“ Of Agatha,” he answered, quiet- 
ly. “I thought it deplorable that 
a feeble woman should have to face 
so fearful a storm.” 

“ Well, so it was,” he answered 
carelessly. ‘“ What did you think 
about, Agatha,” he asked, turning 
to me, “ while contending with the 
fretful elements ?” 

“She thought,” said Mr. Ray- 
mond, before I had time to reply, 
“of a lonely boat, struggling with 
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the fierce waves; andshesaw Death 
sitting at the helm.” 

“ Stop, stop,” I whispered, “ Mr. 
Raymond.” Hecontinued: “She 
saw the fierce billows drive the frail 
bark down, down into the fathom- 
less depths of an awful eternity. 
She heard the shriek of despair as 
it mingled with the howlings of the 
storm, and she thought how she 
would gladly have died to save him, 
the lonely voyager, and, throwing 
herself down on the rock, she sobbed 
bitterly. She thought not of the 
rain that drenched her, nor of the 
fierce lightning that played around 
her. One, one thought filled her 
heart, her mind, her very soul; he 
is dead—the love of my childhood, 
and my womanhood.” 

I grasped Mr. Raymond’s hand, 
and said imploringly, “Oh, spare 
me.” 

“ No,” he whispered, “ Agatha, it 
is for your own good.” His cheek 
was pale, and his eye flashed indig- 
nantly upon Charles Howard. 

“One who loved her long and 
tenderly stood by her side; he 
could not shield her from the cruel 
storm that beat upon her frail form, 
but he strove to speak kindly to 
her, and to make her strong. She 
heeded not his tones, the music of 
another’s voice lingered on her ear. 
And this other, did he love her ?” 

Charles Howard started, and at- 
tempted to speak; and I involun- 
tarily exclaimed, “Oh, spare me, 
spare me, Mr. Raymond.” 

He turned upon me a look of 
pity and love, and simply said, “my 
dear Agatha, trust me.” 

I sank back pale and trembling. 
I was rapidly nearing my heart’s 
final destiny, and I said despairing- 
ly, “ go on, if you will.” 

He continued: “This one, did 
he think of the storm-beaten form 
on the rock? Oh, no, he thought 
of himself, and, yes, he thought of 
another. His boat danced over the 
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stormy deep, he gained the shore— 
his gift of choice roses was drenched 
with spray, he nevertheless present- 
ed them. That night he danced 
the gayest at the ball; his hand- 
some face, gay exterior, and insin- 
uating address had won the heart 
of the youthful heiress of the house, 
and they plighted their troth.” 

“Good heavens!” I grasped for 
breath—the room swam around— 
all grew dark, dark as the grave. 
Oh, love! how you floated away 
from my grasp. I threw out my 
hands eagerly—the whole world 
seemed laughing at my futile ef- 
forts to hold on to the vain dream 
of a life. One more despairing ery, 
one more eager grasp, and it floated 
from under my hands, gone, gone 
forever. 

“ Yes,” Mr. Raymond continued, 
“he forgot the sworn love of his 
boyhood—he knew he was beloved 
by the thoughtful girl now grown 
into the noble, earnest woman—he 
knew how she turned from the 
spoken love, so freely tenderéd, 
yearning for the love unspoken, 
which she dreamed was sti!] hers. 
He never entirely forsook her, he 
lingered about her, her finely cul- 
tured mind could appreciate his; 
her wit amused him, her rare char- 
acter interested him. But, and the 
world calls him strictly honorable, 
he has given his love to another, 
and that selfishness which has 
thrown such deep shadows upon 
the heart of Agatha Murray, will 
never cloud the happiness of Rosalie 
Vane. Alike selfish, alike unfeeling, 
proper mates, most proper mar- 
ried.” 

Charles Howard arose abruptly, 
and said sneeringly, “Thank you, 
sir, for your good opinion, and for 
telling my story so pathetically. 
Adieu, Mr. Raymond, adieu Aga- 
tha,” and with a mocking laugh he 
departed. 

I buried my face in my hands: 
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“ Oh, that I had died upon the rock 
that wild, stormy night! Oh, that 
his boat had sunk beneath the waves! 
I would rather, far rather weep him 
dead, than mourn him false while 
living, Mr. Raymond,” and I raised 
my head and looked at him, “ go, 
you have destroyed the dream of 
my life.” 

He grew pale, his lip quivered 
with emotion, and he said, “ once 
more Agatha, before I go, I tender 
you a love that seeks but your hap- 
piness, and asks no return save a 
ae affection. May I hope for 
that ?” 

[answered sternly, “never, never.” 
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Thus I threw into the deep sea a 
precious jewel, that the waves never 
again restored. What was left my 
lonely life; sorrow, solitude, and 
regret. Ah! did not Mr, Raymond 
say truly, “how many wrecked 
hearts lie along the shores of time !” 

To-night “the storm king” is 
abroad ; it is the very time to listen 
to Aunt Agatha’s story. I have 
just had it from her lips, as she sat 
at the window, and looked out 
on the stormy waves, and I now 
give it to the world—to the world 
of women, who, like Aunt Agatha, 
too often resign the substance to 
grasp at the shadow. 





SONNET. 


These summer Sabbaths, when the peaceful air 
Is sweet with incense of the grateful earth 

And tremulous with the hum of insect mirth, 
And voice of birds in song instinct with prayer, 
Do fill our hearts with all we can of praise 

And bless, we think, the outward life we live. 
Yet in that life we scruple not to give 

To cares and lusts and idleness our days, 

And think our God well worshipped, if we come 
At stated periods to endure His house, 

And list His word. Oh! heartfelt prayers and vows, 
Stern self-denial, toil to win our home, 

His cross to bear, to kiss his chastening rod, 
These are to live, these are to worship God! 
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NOTES ON WINE AND VINE CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


NO. 


7. Wine Making.—The branches 
having been clipped from the vines 
are carefully picked over in order 
that all the imperfect, rotten, or un- 
ripe grapes may be removed. This 
is so cautiously attended to, that, in 
some places, only those parts of a 
bunch which are of equal ripeness 
are gathered at one time. The 
grapes are then usually carried im- 
mediately to the wine-press; but 
this may be delayed for the purpose 
of inducing a more complete ripen- 
ing of the fruit. Thus they may 
be put into a large vat and left 
there for several days, or even until 
fermentation sets in, before being 
crushed. Sometimes they are ex- 
posed for a longer period on straw 
to the rays of the sun, or still more 
rarely they may be placed in an 
oven moderately heated, (as was a 
custom with the Romans.) The 
effect of these practices has already 
been alluded to under the head of 
the Vintage. Another proceeding 
of much greater importance, and 
in very general use, is to clear the 
fruit of the stems. This is usually 
effected by passing the bunches over 
a wire or willow seive, the grapes 
being torn from the stems and pass- 
ing through the meshes of the seive. 
Now the stems contain especially 
tannic acid, a principle which while 
it gives a rougher taste to the wine, 
promotes fermentation, deepens the 
color, and adds in a marked degree 
to the strength, vinosity, and dura- 
bility of the result. Finally either 
having undergone one or more of 
these processes, or coming directly 
from the vineyard, the grapes are 
ready to be crushed. Except in 
one or two vineyards in the Cote 


Ill. 


d’Or, where the grapes are placed 
whole in the fermenting vat, it is 
the universal desire to obtain as 
thorough a mashing as possible. 
This is done in various ways. By 
hand, the grapes being in buckets ; 
most generally, however, the fruit 
is placed in a trough or in the vat, 
and then trampled by the workmen 
in their heavy wooden shoes.— 
Another plan is to put the grapes 
into a large vessel, and to crush 
them with a heavy wooden pestle. 
This instrument has wooden pegs 
driven into it, which render it 
very effective when rotated quickly 
among the grapes. But the very 
best means employed for this pur- 
pose, are the double-rollers used 
at the Chateau Neuf des Papos, and 
the surrounding vineyards. Two 
grooved rollers turning in opposite 
directions are placed over the fer- 
menting vat. The grapes are passed 
between them, and being thorough- 
ly crushed are received in the vat 
below. It is desirable that the seed 
should not be broken at all or very 
little. 

Fermentation.—We have now 
followed the fruit of the vine—that 
is, the juice, skin and seed of the 
grape more or less thoroughly 
crushed, and with or without the 
stems as the case may be—to the 
fermenting vat. This vat, though 
sometimes built of brick and stone, 
is for the most part a large wooden 
vessel, (I have seen them fiiteen 
feet in diameter,) resembling the 
half of an immense barrel. The 


changes which are effected in the 
Must while here can be best ex- 
hibited by the following 
gram : 


dia- 
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Fermentation commencesin from 
one to four days—according to cir- 
cumstances—afier the Must has 
been placed in the vat, and is mark- 
ed by the following phenomena: 
An increase of temperature is first 
noticed ; this is soon accompanied 
by asimmering, and thena bubbling 
sound; bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas rise to the surface. And after 
awhile the whole mass is agitated, 
and finally the skins, seeds and 
other impurities are forced to the 
top, where they form a tough crust 
known as the chapeau. So strong 
is this chapeau that when the fer- 
mentation is at its height, it has 
been known to support the weight 
of two men. When the fermenta- 
tion is completed, the heat dimin- 
ishes, and the chapeau breaking 
up sinks to the bottom. The ra- 
tionale of the changes as exhibited 
in the preceding diagram, are brief- 





ly as follows: The decomposition 
of the albuminous and mucilagin- 
ous extractive matters—assisted by 
the acids—gives rise to the yeast 
or ferment, which, owing to some 
unknown catylitic influence, in- 
duces each equivalent of sugar to 
resolve itself into two equivalents 
of alcohol, and four equivalents of 
carbonic acid. The carbonic acid 
escapes for the most part as gas. 
Aleohol and sugar are also gener- 
ated to a small extent from these 
extractive matters. At the same 
time tannic and tartaric acids act 
upon the blue coloring matter con- 
tained in the cells of the skin, turn 
it red, and enable it to be taken 
into solution by the water and 
alcohol. Meanwhile .other minor 
changes are going on, the tannic 
acid acts up the mucilage and albu- 
men, coagulates them, and causes a 
precipitate which carries down with 
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it certain of the other constituents, 
thus forming the deposit, the com- 
position of which was given in the 
table. The important rdle which 
tannic acid performs in the preser- 
vation of wines is chiefly due to this 
faculty of coagulating and precipi- 
tating the albumen from which the 
ferment is principally formed. M. 
Puvis says: “the wines of Bur- 
gundy contain more alcohol than 
those of Bordeaux, but they do not 
preserve so well, probably because 
they do not possess so much tan- 
nin.” Naturally too this precipi- 
tate assists in the clarification of 
the wine. The principal points to 
be attended to in conducting the 
fermentation are, that all the parts 
have as near as may be, the same 
temperature, and that the tempera- 
ture of the whole does at no time 
exceed 87°. For if the temperature 
rises above this, there is danger 
that the sugar instead of yielding 
alcohol will be transformed into 
uranite and lactic acid. Now Ro- 
sier placed three thermometers in 
a fermenting vat, and found that 
the one at the bottom stood at 72°, 
the one inthe middle at 75°, while 
the one in the chapeau or crust 
marked 86°. Hence owing to the 
increased heat of the surface, which 
always augments as the crust be- 
comes dry, the Must runs an immi- 
nent risk of acetification. To reme- 
dy this, it is recommended to force 
the crust downwards, and to repeat 
this as often as the temperature 
rises above 68°. Better to attain 
this end, it isa custom in many 
places, to cover the vat in such a 
manner that the chapeau shall be 
kept constantly bathed in the liquid. 
Besides keeping the crust of hot 
fermenting seeds and skins below 
the surface of the fluid, and thereby 
equalizing and moderating the ac- 
tion—the cover assists in other im- 
portant ways. If hermetrical, it 
prevents the admission of the oxy- 
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gen of the air, the great agent of 
decomposition, combustion, and 
acidification. If not hermetrical, 
it still excludes more or less air, 
and thus reduces the temperature 
and the violence of the action. In 
addition, it hinders the evaporation 
of the alcohol. However, there are 
those who object to the use of the 
cover as retarding too much the 
fermentation. They say too, that, 
the carbonic acid gas, which is be- 
ing given off from the vat, prevents 
to such an extent the admission of 
oxygen that too large an amount 
of that element is never to be feared. 
Not to enter into this discussion, I 
may say, that Gay-Tussac demon- 
strated long since, that while fermen- 
tation would not commence without 
the presence of acertain quantity of 
oxygen, once begun it might pro- 
ceed in a vacuum. Further the 
effect of the admission or exclusion 
of air upon Must already in fermen- 
tation, is exhibited by these two re- 
sults obtained from the experiments 
of DeSaussure. In the vacuum, 
four times as much alcohol was ob- 
tained as where the air was freely 
admitted. While under the latter 
circumstance, six times as much 
acetic acid was detected in the wine 
as under the former. The duration 
of the fermentation was the same 
in the two cases. 

The moment for drawing off the 
vat varies with the sort of grape, 
the temperature, and the character 
of the wine desired. With refer- 
ence to the last, a long fermenta- 
tion, other things being the same, 
gives in general, “a more highly 
colored, firmer, and more durable 
wine ;” while a short fermentation 
yields one possessing “ more deli- 
cacy, more fire, but often of less 
durability.” The duration of the 


fermentation thus varies from thirty- 
six hours in some localities and for 
certain wines, to several weeks for 
other sorts, and in other districts. 
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In Medoc it occupies for the most 
part from eight to twelve days. 
The rules for determining the pre- 
cise time for drawing off the wine 
are very numerous and very indefi- 
nite. The most general of them 
is to draw off as soon as the liquid 
loses its sugary taste: in Medoc 
they wait till the “fermentation 
ceases to be apparent and the wine 
commences to cool.” Others wait 
till the crust sinks: Some until 
the wine becomes clear; and in the 
south of France, the wine in cer- 
tain cantons is left for several months 
in the vat ; this is also a custom in 
some of the Rhine vineyards. There 
are likewise numerous instruments 
for determining this highly import- 
ant point. The metallic balls of 
M. de Vergnette are most highly 
recommended. But after all, it 
must be allowed, that the success of 
this very delicate operation depends 
for the most part upon the expe- 
rience and judgment of the per- 
son who performs it. 

(What has been said refers to red 
wines. With white wines the practice 
is somewhat different. The grape 
in the first instance is allowed to at- 
tain the most thorough ripeness ; so 
that not only the greatest amount 
possible of sugar may be formed, but 
also that a portion of this may be 
already converted into alcohol be- 
fore the fruit is carried to the press. 
And it is principally in the manu- 
facture of this variety that the pro- 
cesses for insuring a more perfect 
ripening, above alluded to, are 
practiced. After being crushed and 
pressed the juice is separated from 
the seeds and skins, and allowed to 
ferment alone. Frequently it is not 
placed in the fermenting vat at ali, 
as in Sauterne, (this is where the 
wine is desired especially sweet,) 
but is drawn at once from the press 
into the casks. In this case, a 
sulphur match is burned in the 
cask while it is being filled in order 
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to prevent the occurrence of fermen- 
tation.) 

To return, the wine is drawn 
from the vat into casks, (previously 
thoroughly cleansed, rinsed with a 
glass of brandy and dried,) and 
placed upon scantling in the cellars, 
The casks are however only par- 
tially filled with the wine drawn 
from the vat. The skins and seed 
with whatever grapes come un 
crushed from the vat, are placed 
under the press, and the juice ex- 
pressed, is used to fill the casks up 
with. After being pressed once, 
the mare, as it is called, is chopped 
and stirred and pressed one or more 
times. The wine that comes from 
the first and second pressings is 
considered of the finest quality. 
There may be even four or five 
pressings, and the mare is some- 
times placed for a while in water 
and again pressed. This yields a 
thin sour wine given to the work- 
men. The marc may also be used 
to make beer, or vinegar. 

The cellars are cool, of equable 
temperature, damp so as to prevent 
evaporation, dimly lighted, and so 
constructed as to be free from all 
jarring. As it requires 64° of heat 
in order that fermentation may 
commence, and as it may continue 
when once commenced at a much 
lower degree than that, it is of the 
highest consequence that the cellar 
should always be considerably cool- 
er than that cipher indicates, The 
wine in the cellar, it still undergoes 
many changes. A slow (still as it 
is called) fermentation goes on; 
the remaining sugar is gradually 
converted into alcohol, a deposit is 
always being precipitated, and in 
fine the same phenomena in a modi- 
fied form, which have already been 
alluded to when speaking of the 
fermentation, take place. The first 
care that is given to it, is to watch 
that the cask is always full: now 
as evaporation is continually going 
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on, it is necessary to fill them up 
about every four days for the first 
month, every week for the second, 
and every two weeks afterward. 
This is always done with wine of 
the same quality. To show upon 
what minutiz the preservation of 
the wine depends, I may observe 
among many other things, that the 
bung should be placed a little to 
one side, so that it may be bathed 
in the wine, and care must be taken 
to renew the paper that covers it ; 
the neglect of this frequently ex- 
poses the wine to acetification— 
Again, when the quantity of wine 
to be replaced is as much as a bot- 
tle or even half a bottle, a small 
sulphur match should be introduced 
through the bung and burnt, in 
order to drive out the air before re- 
filling. This sulphering is one of the 
most important means of guarding 
against the acetic degeneration.— 
The best match to be had for the 
purpose is that known in commerce 
under the name méches a la violette 
de Strasburg. They are perfumed 
so as to obviate the disagreeable 
odor of the sulphur. It is to be 
practiced whenever, and as often, 
as there is danger of fermentation. 
A match is usually burnt in the 
barrels when they are filled, when 
full two holes must be bored in the 
head of the cask, the match is held 
at the upper one, and as the wine 
pours out below, the vapor of sulpher 
will enter with the air above. Next 
comes the clarification. This is 
done with white of eggs, blood, 
gelatine, or other albuminous sub- 
stance. When introduced into the 
cask these substances are coagula- 
ted by the tannic acid, and form a 
reticulated mass which in falling, 
envelopes and carries down with it 
everything that renders the wine 
turbid. Perhaps the best and sim- 
plest substances that can be used 
for this purpose are the powders of 
M. Jullien ; they have received the 
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highest recommendation from the 
wine merchants of Paris. The clarifi- 
cation is performed as often as occa- 
sion may require ; however, if this 
should be at the time when the 
vine is shooting, when itis in flower, 
or when the grape is ripening, it 
may cause a risk, and it is necessary 
to guard against the fermentation 
by sulphering, and drawing the 
wine into other casks, Finally still 
further to secure the preservation 
of the wine, it is customary to draw 
it off into fresh casks twice a year, 
most frequently in the months of 
March and October—but the date 
is not precise. 

In addition to what has been 
said, it may be interesting to some, 
to form an idea of the expenses and 
profits of thisculture. This can be 
best accomplished by the following 
table, extracted in full from the ex- 
cellent pamphlet of M. Joubert on 
the wines and culture in Medoc. 
He vouches for its correctness, and 
it is taken from books kept with 
scrupulous exactness at the vineyard 
of Langoa Leoville. The vineyards 
in this canton are measured by 
journaux. 2,15 journaux are equal 
to an acre. Again, the land is di- 
vided out to the workmen, called 
prix-faiteurs, by prix-faits consisting 
of eight journaux. The following 
are the yearly expenses per prix fait : 


FRANCS. 
For trimming the vines.....+... 55 
For gathering, binding, and car- 


rying away the branches cut off.. 20 
For placing the lathes and stakes, 
(i.e. for the trellis to which the 
vines are trained).......+. coccsce & 
For attaching the psi (i. e. to 
PPECEdING.) «.ecececeeeceeeceecees 20 
For drawing down twice, the dirt 
thrown between the vines by the 
plough at the*second and fourth 
Workings...ccccseees secesneccsces 30 
12,000 new stakes a year of ches- 
nut 2 feet long, Linch square, at 7 
francs the 1,000..... eoccccccece 84 
100 large ‘stakes for the ends of 
the TOWS. cc cccccevcccccccccscces 3 


For pointing and sharpening these 
stakes... 


cccccccccccsccccsccssces § 6 
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FRANCS. 
5,000 lathes at 80 centimes the 50, 
(generally young pines of 11 or 12 
years—10 ft. long, and 1} to 2 in. at 
the big end.)..ccccccocccccscecces 
20 bundles of withes at 3 frs. the 
bundle.. ecccceee 
For making 1,000 layers at 25 frs. 
the ities taaibnetsioes 
For clearing the dog-tooth grass. 25 
For splitting withes.......+++++. 8 
For trimming sprouts from the 
trunk of the vinesS....seeseeseeees 
For uncovering the grapes cover- 
ed by the last working........2-6. 5 
Wages of the head vine dresser 


eeeeeeeeeeee 


may be counted by prix-fait at..... 30 
Wages of workmen at about.... 120 
For men’s work in preparing and 

spreading manure, etc., etc.....-.- 30 


For the expense of oxen includ- 
ing interest on the value, accidents 
and losses, food, and stabling...... 

[32 days work of a pair of oxen 
are required to give the four plough- 
ings. 15 days’ work for the trans- 
port of earth, manure, trimmings, 
vintage, etc., estimated at 5 frs. per 
day.) 

For keeping up carts, counting 
interest, repairs, etc.....+. astenens 

For keeping up ploughs, yam 
and harness...... eoccccce 

Paid to the blacksmith for repair- 
ing points of ploughs...+..eeeeee 

For shoeing oxen at 50 frs. a yoke 
per year, by prix-fait....esseeeees. 

For 10 cart loads of litter fora 
yoke of oxen, 9 frs. per load, by — 
fait. .cccccccccces ceccccee 


Expenses of the vintage........ 


100 
[Here the men’s work was paid 

80 to 75 centimes per day, the wo- 

men 37} centimes, besides feeding 

and a place to sleep; count also 7 

days of a fiddler at 3 frs. per day, 

&c., &c.] 


For guarding the vineyards after 


the grapes were ripe...seees ees 15 
For barrels, four tothe ton, at 50 
francs per ton, by prix-fait..... eee 200 


Reparations of fermenting vat and 
utensils for the vintage, brandy for 
Cleaning ..ccccccccccscccccccccces 

For destroying insects.......+++ 


[Two species of little bugs ravag- 
ing the vines in the spring. ] 
For keeping up ditches, drains and 
hedges ...+-.+- WTTTTITTT TTT 
For carrying away every 3 or 4 
years the dirt piled up at the head 
of the rows by the oxen, to the prix- 
fait, yearly, about.sccccccesscveees 
The great manuring made every 
a costs yearly by prix-fait.. 
ll of the blacksmith for repair- 
ing various utensils and tools...... 


20 


15 
40 
30 
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FRANCS. 

Estimate of repairs to the houses 
of the workmen.....sesecceesecs - @ 


Repairs of stables, barns, cel- 
lars, 80Ceeccccccccccecccecccccccs 
Taxes.corcccsee cece 
For pulling the leaves off, raising 
the vines, and exposing the grapes 
il alnscbdnadianettunensins @ 
For pulling up the large weeds.. 
For changing stakes and lathes 
broken at the first working, and 
avising the VineS....eccsecesseees 6 


spss 


Sum total—Francs. 








FR. CT. 
This gives in accordance with 

the above stated data per acre... .458,22 
The vineyards have doubled in 
value since 1832, when this esti- 
mate was made, but I take it at 
the present highest valuation, 
about 30,000 francs per acre, the 
highest rate of interest on land- 





mortgages is, 6 per cent., which 
GiVESe cccccccccccces covceeese1800.00 
2,258.22 


An acre produces atthe lowest 
average 2 tons of 4 barrels of 228 
litres, each, worth now 5,000 frs. 
per tun, but selling in 1832, three 
months after the vintage, at 3,000 
fis. POrtUNsceeseecescceeeees +.6,000,00 





Subtracting, we obtain pr. acre, 
over and above interest and ex- 
PENSES++eseeeees ecececeeceees dy 741.78 


These figures relate to the first 
class vineyards. But it is not to 
be supposed that the profits here 
are so immensely superior to those 
vineyards even which produce only 
the “vin d’ordinaire.” I was as- 
sured on the contrary, by a pro- 
prietor in the Medoc, that the cul- 
tivation of the latter was frequently 
the most remunerative. Thus the 
swamps will produce as much as 
eight tuns to the acre, which at 500 
frs. the tun, less than ten cents a 
bottle, gives 4,000 francs. The ex- 
penses are not one-half of what they 
are in the fine vineyards ; first, the 
plants are hardier and do not re- 
quire renewing so often ; secondly, 
no manuring is required, and the 
land is easier to work. Besides the 
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original outlay is not so great, the 
vineyards being valued at about 
5,000 francs the acre. Calculating 
these figures then, we obtain a nett 
profit interest paid, of something 
like 3,500 francs per acre. I doubt 
if any other culture in the world 
yields as much. The following ex- 
hibits the details of the expenses 
incurred in making the original 
plantation, in one of the best vine- 
yards in the Medoc; it is also ex- 
tracted from the above mentioned 


pamphlet : 


FR. CT. 
3,729 ditches were made 20 in. 
deep, 20 broad, and 24 in. long. 
The gravel was so hard that each 
workman was estimated as hav- 
ing used up 4 sous worth of picks 
per day. The workmen were 
paid 1 fr. 10 sous a day. Cost... 149.16 
For bringing the plants, ma- 
nure, placing plants and covering 
were employed 48 days, of work- 
men at | fr. 15 sous perday... . 84.82 
For the same at 102 days of 
workmen at 1 fr. per day....++++ 102.00 


Total.—(Frs. and centimes.).. 335.98 
This plantation cost, therefore, 
about nine francs per 100 plants. 





ARCADIA, 


Now should we, with an inspiration meet, 
Caught from the antique chronicles, that rise 
In wreck of marble round us, straight evoke 





The glorious spirit of old days to waken ; 

Call up the sage, the statesmen and the soldier ; 
Brighten the homes with all their family fires, 

And pour the din of the great multitude, 

In music, through these mighty avenues. 

The Imagination answers to the prayer! 

The Realm no more is Ruin’s! all is life! 

Behold the solemn Priesthood where they move 

In grand procession, through mysterious groves, 

To mystic temples, towering on yon heights, 

With half their heads in Heaven! Here, the old Gods, 
Vouchsafed deep oracles to credulous hearts, 

That grew, through Faith, to Power! Here, Sov’reign Lyres, 
Discoursed grand musical thoughts to loving Echoes, 
That prison’d them straightway in preserving rocks, 
Where still you find them murmuring to escape 

To other shores ; fulfilling the decree 

That makes them catholic voices for all nations. 
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[The great length of the following Poem has compelled us very reluctantly to 
omit large portions of it. We give our readers such extracts as will enable them 
to understand its general scope, and to form a judgment of its merits. The parts 
not published are in no respect inferior to the rest in force or polish of versifica- 
tion, and we hope to see in a separate and complete form, a production that seems 
to us indicative of no ordinary poetical powers.]—Ebs. 


THE CYCLE BROKEN. 


The history of Ancient Mexico is full of strange myths. The following one so 
impressed my mind many years ago, that I endeavored to free myself from the 
haunting images it suggested, by constructing, (for I am not a poet,) some stanzas 
upon it. 

The nations of Anahuac believed that the sun, with all mankind, except a few 
individuals, had been three or four times destroyed. That another destruction, 
total and final, would occur ; but only at the completion of one of their Cycles or 
Periods of fifty-two years, and only on the last night of the Period, and at midnight. 
The close of every Cycle was therefore a time of awful anxiety. Human victims 
were sacrificed on their lofty pyramidal temple. Every spark of fire in the whole 
country was extinguished. The people of the Aztec capital, led by their priests, 
marched forth at sunset in solemn procession to a mountain about six miles dis- 
tant, to await on its summit their approaching doom. If the midnight hour passed 
as usual, the event was instantly indicated by a bonfire on the mountain. Games 
and national festivities followed. As the dreaded period drew near, I have sup- 
posed one Sage, lifted above the superstition of his people and age, despising the 
folly and relieving the terrors of his countrymen by secretly anticipating the hour 
and lighting the bonfire, released them from their fears. 


O’er Aztec tombs with noiseless pinion spread 

The hours of darkness moved. O! who can tell 

The woe that made the living as the dead, 

When sunk in gloom a nation hopeless fell ! 

Scarce is the mastery mine with magic spell 

One spirit to recall—one who had stood 

Beneath the stars, a lonely sentinel 

Amidst a falling realm, in mournful mood 
Watching the shafts of Death, with courage unsubdued. 


Serene he stood the sacred height upon 
Where dripped the blood of recent victims slain 
To avert the fatal hour. No more the sun 
Should rise—(their prophets sang)—but night regain 
O’er starless nature her primeval reign. 
Thrice had the earth, convulsed with partial doom, 
Her stricken sons and daughters lifeless seen ; 
Thrice had beheld the genial day relume 

Her fields, and Life and Love their happy course resume. 


Another Cycle ends; at midnight ends, 
To-night! and trembling thousands wait to die: 
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Their agonizing fear together blends 
The strange portents that fill the troubled sky, 
With mystic words of ancient prophecy 
Once scorned, now with terrific meaning known. 
Meteors on fiery wings flit hissing by— 
Mid fitful lightnings, on the horizon shown 
Cloud like gaunt spectre shapes seem coming slowly on! 


Appalling darkness, as an iron band, 

Burdens the wildered brain. No flickering trace 

Of light on earth! The shrinking child whose hand 

A father clasps—sees not that father’s face ; 

Whose living form chilled as in death’s embrace, 

Assimilates itself to what it soon 

Shall be, when the faint-throbbing pulse shall cease. 

Welcome to many there the oblivious swoon, 
Numbing the aching heart—kind nature’s grateful boon. 

* & ¥ * te *% * 


Majestic grace adorned his aged brow 
And noble form erect. To heaven he raised 
His thoughtful face wherein the ardent glow 
Of youth still dwelt, but passionless; and gazed 
With earnest glance. The quiet sky emblazed 
With stars, gave back no calmer beam than shone 
From his clear eye. Tho’ monarchs sank amazed 
And warriors quailed, yet he durst look upon 

The signs of Fate and their omnipotence disown. 


The priestly garb he wore ; but seldom stood 
With priestly crowd adoring moon or sun 
Or Gods whose altars reeked with human blood. 
Gentle and pure the love of all he won; 
The conflict of his soul he waged alone, 
With doubts inexplicable, year by year, 
When oft the sacrifice he strove to shun, 
Oft strayed on solitary mountains, where 
With nature he communed, or kneeled in humble prayer. 


The high-built Teocal, the nation’s shrine 

He mounts with fearless step. The dense array 
Beyond the city gates, with strange design 

He left; his quick return unseen, while they 

In sad funereal pomp kept on their way 

Up to the mount, to die when midnight came ; 

Or there, with shout and song, their victim slay, 
And news of life—(if life be theirs !)—proclaim 
With waving torch and far-seen cloud-ascending flame. 
% * * % * a * 


Once sun and moon, and your fair host did seem 
Prophetic sovereigns of all good or ill. 
New-wakened to the thought of God supreme, 

I come, as tho’ His mandate to fulfil, 

I come to break your potent charm—to still 


a 
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The tumult of despair. No more to me 

Shall purposeless destruction mark the will 

Of nature’s God. This hour, as mine shall be 
The souls of all, from doubt and maddening terror free. 


* * * * * * * 


Hark! on the wild winds comes there not a shriek ? 
Or do the gods whose power he doth betray 
Even at their holy shrine, draw near to wreak 
Their vengeance ere his proud words pass away * 
Again that cry! the wail of agony, 
Heard shrilly from afar thro’ wind and rain 
And deafening storm. But still without dismay 
He stands. Why haste to seek the host again 
Whose phrensy would but hear his soothing words in vain ? 


* * * * * * 


All deeds that to ancestral rite belong, 
They did; and while the day its radiance lent, 
Marched forth a vast innumerable throng, 

And to the setting sun chanted their farewell song.” 


* = * * * * * 


To save one ruddy beam to light their way, 
Westward they stretched their suppliant hands in vain ; 
And listless watched the death-bed of the day, 
Till glooming twilight flickered o'er the plain. 
Then upward moved the melancholy train, 
Hopeless in heart, tho’ courage marked the face ; 
And many shuddered and looked back again, 
Thro’ misty tears—and with unsteady pace 
Followed reluctant on, nor durst their steps retrace. 


* ad * * * * . 


Glanced they to earth? perchance they might recall 
The scenes where childhood viewed the starry dome 
Stretched circling o’er the blest abode, where all 
The world seemed centred; all the summer’s bloom, 
All nature loveliest seemed. For that dear home 
The gladdening sun would rise, and stars appear, 
But clouds and night, as things apart, would come, 
As comes the ungenial shade of early care 

On boyhood’s sunny brow, unmeant to linger there. 


* « - ¥ * * * 


How changed! this eve a gloom eclipsed that sky 

Unlike the gloom ofeve. The awful shade 

Our spirits feel when coming ills draw nigh, 

Swept, as the wing of Death, their hearts dismayed ; 

And palsied Reason tremblingly obeyed 

The tyrant Fear—her crown and sceptre gone ; 

And reveling night with wild dominion swayed 

Her realm usurped, and reared her ebon throne 
Where dwells the lightning’s flash—the universe her own! 

. * * * * * * 
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While thus of death he mused, and love and home, 

Still as a statue—gleaming o’er his head 

A meteor passed, and all again was gloom. 

Starting, as tho’ a funeral torch had shed 

Its glare into a tomb where lay the dead, 

He might have saved by stretching forth his hand— 

He cried “’tis done !” and soon the flame is spread 

From layer to layer; as when a lightning-brand 
The Almighty hurls, and forests blaze at his command. 


On many a height throughout the darkened realm, 
Sad watchers far and near, their vigils keep, 
Nor turn their prayerful gaze from whence the flame 
By ancient rite first lit, should upward leap 
Above the Aztec Mount, and bid each steep 
Its blaze respondent wake. No hand before 
With courage prompt had dared their terrors sweep 
Away, and ere the last dread hour was o’er, 

To lifeand happy songs their stricken hearts restore. 


The flame burst forth. Far from the Teocal, 

With quickened step the hero-priest had gone. 

None knew the hand that ventured for them all 

To break the Cycle’s spell, ere yet had flown 

The hour of midnight. Brighter, higher shone 

The daring signal, curled its lambent flame, 

And shot its eager light ; as swift upon 

Its wings a soul set free speeds whence it came 
Back to its Parent Light—one more returning beam! 


Mingled with anxious prayers, shout after shout 

Of sudden joy from the vast crowd arose. 

And now the birds in strange alarm fly out 

From hidden nests—now flap their wings in close 

And closer circles round the flame; now glows 

From tower to tower the ascending beacon-light 

Thro’ all the dismal land, and eastward throws 

Its gladdening rays, and westward takes its flight, 
Blaze answering to blaze, from hill and mountain height. 


Skimming the lake it passed, and o’erthe stream, 

A band of light, till on the ocean’s breast— 

Scattering its diamonds, fairer than the gleam 

Of evening star, it glittered in its rest— 

Its happy mission done. 

What lips unblest 

As mine, a nation’s joy and loud acclaim 

For life, call tell? In shining garments dress’d 

And crowned with flowers, they hailed the golden beam 
Of Day, that o’er the East in cloudless beauty came. 
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INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING INTO SOUTH CAROLINA, 


On the 7th Dec., 1722, a Com- 
mittee of Council, (Alex. Skene, 
Wm. Gibbon, and Chas. Hart,) re- 
ported certain subjects for the su- 
perintendence of Francis Yonge, 
the Colony’s Agent in England. 
One of these was to “ procure by 
the first opportunity a Printer 
with his tools to be sent to this 
Province.” 

On the same day the following 
resolution was sent to Council from 
the Commons House of Assembly : 
“That the agent for transacting the 
affairs of the Province, do agree 
with a sober, able person, who shall 
be a Printer and Book-binder, to 
come over to this Province, who 
shall bring with him a plain, hand- 
some set of letters, with a press, 
tools, paper, and other necessaries. 
That if the said Printer requires 
any money to be advanced to him 
in order to buy himself what is 
necessary, and for transporting 
himself, that a sum not exceeding 
one thousand pounds of this cur- 
rency be advanced to him, which 
the Agent shall pay him out of the 
money to be received for reimburs- 
ing the Government for the charge 
of Alatamaha Fort, reckoning one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds 
sterling, equal to one thousand 
pounds current money ; and in case 
that money is not received, that 
the said Agent do draw on the 
Commissioners of the Tax for the 
time being, for the said thousand 
pounds of this currency, on receiv- 
ing which money, the said Printer 
shall give good security to proceed 
with the first opportunity for South 
Carolina. That the said Printer 
shall repay the said sum of one 
thousand pounds to this Province 


by printing all such papers as they 
shall require of him until he has 
worked out the said sum of one 
thousand pounds, and that he shall 
be allowed twenty-five per cent. ad- 
vance upon the usual price given 
in Great Britain for such work as 
he shall be employed in here, and 
that for his encouragement, he shall 
have all the business of the Public 
in his way.” 

The Governor and Council agreed 
to this resolution as soon as it was 
received, Mr. Yonge did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining a Printer. In 
January, 1724, the Assembly re- 
solved that Col. Paris, the Public 
Treasurer, should lay out the thou- 
sand pounds in rice, to be consigned 
to Samuel Wragg, merchant in 
London, whose assistance was asked 
for Mr. Yonge in obtaining, with 
the money for the rice, the much 
desired artisan with his “ plain, 
handsome set of letters.” We do 
not know what became of this 
resolution. In June of the same 
year, Governor Nicholson said to 
the Assembly, “I suppose by the 
account of Mr. Yonge sent you, it 
may be seen how very chargeable it 
is to have a Printer to come hither; 
and if any should, I can’t suffer him 
to exercise his trade without his 
giving very good security not to 
print anything without license from 
the Government. And I can’t give 
him any for printing the body of 
the laws, os compiled by Trott 
under authority of the Proprietary 
government, | till His Majesty’s will 
and pleasure be known therein; so 
that in my opinion the money ap- 
propriated for a Printer may be 
disposed of for the good of this His 
Majesty’s Province.” But the Rep- 
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resentatives of the people were 
notso much afraid of a Printer, and 
do not appear to have followed the 
Governor's advice. 

The next notice we have of this 
subject is that an appropriation 
was again made, in May, 1731, for 
encouraging a Printer to settle here. 
The fortune of the colony was now 
changing. The land was at last 
vested in the king who had pur- 
chased the title of all the proprie- 
tors except Lord Carteret. Large 
portions of Craven, Colleton, and 
Granville counties were to be given 
away. (Many of our old families 
may trace their estates to the Royal 
Grants of this time.) The colony 
of Georgia was soon to become a 
barrier against the French and 
Spanish settlements and their In- 
dian allies. In England seven 
Cherokee chiefs had just made a 
novel show by their visit to king 
George. The Great White Father 
had received them at court, after 
clothing their nude limbs in gar 
ments from the royal wardrobe.— 
They were doubtless eager to re- 
turn to their native forests, being 
“always at home except when ina 
house,” and gladly signed a treaty 
of everlasting peace and friendship. 
From these and other causes, the 
prosperity of South Carolina was 
greatly augmented. 

We now read of three Printers 
in the colony, claimants of the 

romised bounty. On the 18th 
inavubiin 1731, George Webb 
sent his petition tothe Government. 
This is the only notice we find of 
Mr. Webb. On 27th January, 
1732, Thomas Whitmarsh present- 
ed his petition, praying the consid- 
eration of both Houses for the 
charge he had been at in coming 
here, pursuant to the resolution be- 
fore mentioned. On the 2d Feb- 
ruary, Eleazer Phillips petitioned 
for thethousand pounds under the 
same resolution, and for the favor 


VOL. III. 33 


of “ printing the public business of 
this Province.” The people who 
had so long needed a printer were 
not backward in giving them em- 
ployment. On the day on which 
the latter petition was received, a 
committee was appointed by the 
Commons to join one from the 
Council to consider “the most 
proper and expeditious method” for 
printing the “law for settling the 
arrears of Quit-Rents,” &c. The 
committee reported in favor of 
Phillips, (a native of Boston) to 
print the law and deliver fifty copies 
for the General Assembly. Phillips 
appears to have agreed with the 
committee to have “ the sole prop- 
erty of printing and publishing the 
said act.” The Commons requested 
the Governor to give him an order 
according to this agreement. John- 
son replied, “ being informed that 
Mr. Whitmarsh is furnished with 
much the better materials, and bet- 
ter qualified to perform the public 
business, besides that he was en- 
couraged to come hither on the en- 
couragement given by both Houses 
by their resolutions and votes ; and 
this House not being acquainted 
with your sending for Mr. Phillips, 
we are of opinion that out of the 
premium to be given to a Printer, 
Mr. Whitmarsh should be consid- 
ered, and the said Whitmarsh and 
Phillips, each of them print an 
equal number of the before men- 
tioned law, and furnish the public 
with twenty-five each, and then we 
shall judge who can the best serve 
the public.” 

There seems to have been some 
difference in the claims of the print- 
ers. On the 10th Feb., Whitmarsh 
again petitioned. On the 11th a 
copy of the law was given to Phil- 
lips to print. On the 16th, five 
hundred pounds were voted to the 
latter; to the former, two hundred. 
May not this be explained by the 
inference that the Commons had 
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induced Mr. Phillips to come from 
Boston, and that this is meant when 
Gov. Johnson and the Council say 
we were not “ acquainted with your 
sending for Mr. Phillips?” 

The ensuing summer was very 
sickly in Charles Tewn. In July 
Mr. Phillips died. His father, 
Eleazer Phillips, petitioned to re- 
ceive the benefit intended for his 
son, which was granted. These 
statements are from the original 
Journals of the Council and Com- 
mons House of Assembly ; of the 
latter the Journals are lost from 
1727 to 34, and in those of the 
former the petitions in full are not 
entered. But the dates of the years, 
which we have given in new style, 
are important, and of their correct- 
ness there can be no doubt. 

Thomas in his “ History of Print- 
ing in America,” (vol. 2, p. 153,) 
writes, “ the government is said to 
have offered a liberal encourage- 
ment to any Printer who would 
settle in Charleston.” “I am in- 
formed that a record of this offer 
cannot now be found, but the fact 
can, I believe, be fully authentica- 
ted.” We have settled this point 
by giving the record alluded to. 

Ramsay in his History of South 
Carolina says, “ newspapers began 
to be printed in South Carolina in 
or about 1730, by Lewis Timothy.” 
Timothy, or Louis Timothée, (ac- 
cording to Mr. Thomas,) was born 
in Holland, but of French Hugue- 
not parents, He worked for some 
time in Franklin’s printing house 
in Philadelphia, and was afterwards 
librarian of the Philadelphia Libra- 
ry Company, till Dec. 1733. He 
began to publish his continuation of 
Whitmarsh’s newspaper in Charles 
Town, February 2d, 1734, (“by L. 
Timothée,” it may be seen in the 
Charleston Library.) The other 
part of Ramsay’s statement without 
the “in or about” is followed by 
Thomas in these words, “ printing 


was introduced into South Carolina 
as early as 1730.” 

Mr. Isaiah Thomas, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., the author of whom we 
are speaking, received the kind as- 
sistance of Ramsay in preparing his 
work, which was published in 1810. 
He had been a journeyman in Wells’ 
printing office in Charleston for the 
two years preceding 1770. But, 
notwithstanding his means of in- 
formation, if it be true that printing 
was introduced here in 1730, why 
did the Legislature make or renew 
their appropriation on 21st May, 
1731, for “ the encouragement of a 
printer settling here?” If there 
was, even at the latter date, a print- 
er in the colony, how did it happen 
that although the Legislature was 
in session during almost all June, 
July and August, no printer ap- 
peared till George Webb sent in his 
— at their meeting on 18th 

ovember, six months after the last 
vote for the “encouragement ?” 
And when Whitmarsh and Phillips 
claimed the bounty in 1732, was it 
not under the same resolution? If 
printing was introduced in 1730, 
the Legislature seem not to have 
been aware of it. 

Mr. Thomas says it is recorded 
on Phillips’ tomb-stone, ‘He was 
first printer to His Majesty.” We 
are not so hard-hearted as to dis- 
pute what is engraved on a tomb- 
stone. But we may venture to ex- 
plain it. Mr. Eleazer Phillips, of 
Boston, was chosen in February, 
1732, to print for the Assembly.— 
So the tomb-stone and the Journals 
agree. Mr. Thomas having con- 
cluded that printing was introduced 
in 1730, makes Phillips the intro- 
ducer ; he “ opened a printing house 
in 1730, and executed the printing 
for the colony ;” he died “in 1731,” 
(vol. 2d, p. 154.) But nearly in 
juxta-position with this statement 
the means are furnished for correct- 


ing it from the following paragraph 
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from the Barbadoes Mercury of 
Oct. 16th, 1732, and Boston Week- 
ly Rehearsal of Dec. 25th, 1732. 
“We hear from South Carolina 
that there has been such a sickness 
that near twenty on a day have 
been buried there; that of the three 
printers that arrived there for the 
sake of the 1000£ Carolina cur- 
rency offered by the government, 
there is but one left, and he that 
received the premium is one that is 
lately dead.” So this contempora- 
ry account and the Journals also 
agree. 

But shall we conclude that print- 
ing was not introduced here till 
17322 We would rather fix the 
date at the close of the preceding 
year, 1731. Because the printer, 
George Webb, was then in the 
Province, perhaps with materials 
for carrying on his trade. Whit- 
marsh must have been here then, 
for he began to publish a newspa- 
per on the 8th January, 1731-2, and 
the nature of such an undertaking 
requires more than a week’s prep- 
aration. Phillips no doubt was 
here then ; Thomas says he arrived 
before Whitmarsh. Printers are 
an industrious class, and three be- 
ing in the Province in 1731, there 
must have been some printing done 
that year. Are there any copies 
remaining of what was then print- 
ed? Who from bis inherited trunks 
and boxes of ancestral papers can 
furnish proof of the fact of printing 
in South Carolina during that year 
or before it? In the meantime we 
shall rest in the belief that its in- 
troduction was in 1731. 

Whitmarsh succeeded Phillips 
as public printer. He died in 1733. 
His last issue of his newspaper, 
“The South Carolina Gazette,” is 
dated Sept. 8th of that year. His 
successor, Timothy, died in 1738, 
Elizabeth Timothy, and her son 
Peter Timothy, continued its publi- 
cation. Whitmarsh’s first number 


(a copy is in the Charleston Libra- 
ry,) bears the imprint, “ The South 
Carolina Gazette, containing the 
freshest advices, foreign and do- 
mestick. Saturday, January 8, 
1731-2.” At the end of it is the 
following, “Charlestown: Printed by 
T. Whitmarsh, at the sign of the 
Table-Clock on the Bay, where ad- 
vertisements are taken in, and all 
persons may be supplied with this 
paper, at Three Pounds a Year.” 
It was published weekly on Satur- 
day. The editorial has as a motto, 
the lines of Horace, 


Omne tulit punctum, qui miscuit utile 
dulcé, 

Lectorem delectando, pariterque mo- 
nendo. 


And after a well written introduc- 

tory address, signed “ Philo-Caro- 

linensis,” we have some verses, “To 

all whom it may concern to know 

me: 

“ ’m not High-Church, nor Low-Church, 
nor Tory nor Whig, 

No flatt’ring young Coxcomb, nor formal 
old Prig. 

Not eternally talking, nor silently queint. 

No profligate Sinner, nor pragmatical 
Saint, 

I'm not vainof my Judgment, nor pinn’d 
on a Sleeve, 

Nor implicitly any Thing can I believe. 

To sift Truth from all Rubbish, I do 
what I can, 

And, God knows, if I err—-I’m a falli- 


ble man. 

I can laugh at a Jest, if not crack’d out 
of Time, ? 

And excuse a Mistake, tho’ not flatter 
a Crime. 

Any Faults of my Friends I wou’d scorn 
to expose, 

And detest private scandal, tho’ cast on 
my Foes. 

I put none to the Blush, on whatever 
pretence, 


For Immodesty shocks both good Breed- 
ing and Sense. 

No Man’s Person I hate, tho’ his Conduct 
I blame, 

I can censure a Vice, without stabbing 
a name. 

To amend—not reproach—is the Bent o1 


my Mind, 

A Reproof is half lost, when ill nature is 
join’d. 

Where Merit appears, tho’ in Rags, I 
respect it, 
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And plead Virtue’s Cause, shou’d the 
whole World reject it. 

Cool Reason I bow to, wheresoever ’tis 
found 

And rejoice when sound Learning with 
favour is crown’d. 

To no Party a Slave, inno Squabbles I 


join, 
Nor damn the Opinion that differs from 
mine. 


Poetry, Subjective. 
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Evil Tongues I contemn, no mob Trea- 
sons I sing, 
I dote on my Country, and am Liege to 


my King. 

Tho’ length of Days I desire, yet with 
my last Breath, 

I’m in hopes to betray no mean Dread- 
ings of Death. 

And as tothe Path after death to be Trod, 

I rely on the Will of a Merciful God.” 





POETRY, OBJECTIVE. 


Spirit of song! thy melodies alone 
Impart new charms to nature, they have power 
To give to forest, field and budding flower, 
Fragrance and beauty else to earth unknown ; 
Pictured by thee, Blanc’s snows have purer shone, 
Fairer the bow that spans the evening shower, 
Brighter the star of morning’s dewy hour, 

Or moon at rising; green retreats have grown 
Greener in Windsor’s glades ; more soft the moan 
Of storms in verse ; in verse the plodded field, 

And monuments of village rustics yield 
Sublimer thoughts than Hall and palace own; 
Summer grows lovelier, winter seems to wield 
A gentler sway, and spring with sweeter flowers is strown. 


POETRY, SUBJECTIVE. 


Above the world of sense the charm is thine, 

To lift the heart away from grosser joys, 

Life’s light delusions, honour’s pompous toys, 
This, this thy noblest power, oh! Spirit divine! 
Changed by thy art, our natures brighter shine, 

Etherealized above the dust and noise 

Of earth’s low thought, another world employs 
The awakened soul, where fairer flowers combine 

With mossier fountains, greener vale and grove 
And softer swell of wooded mountain side, 

Where flit winged spirits or alighting rove 
And new born senses for the heart provide 

More exquisite joys than Fancy ever strove 
To shape for love’s young dream or victory’s purple pride. 
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FEASTING 


Dear Mrs. Green:—You will be 
charmed to understand that the Hon. 
Fitzroy Seymour, formerly St. Maur, is 
at the Mills House. The Hon. Fitzroy 
belongs to one of the noble families of 
England, and alsoenjoys immense celeb- 
rity as a poet. His lady is, no doubt, 
equally celebrated; indeed she has writ- 
ten some very sweet things, perfect bon- 
bons in the way of poetry. Oblige me 
by laying down your Metastasio, and 
taking up the Seymours. Before call- 
ing, which, with your well known cour- 
tesy to strangers, you will of course do, 
pardon this gentle hint: make yourself 
acquainted with the delicious Muse of 
Fitzroy S. It charms an author to find 
you at home amid his garden of sweets; 
and the larger the boquet of his flowers 
of rhetoric you cull, the closer he clasps 
you to his heart and approbation. 

. Accept, dear Mrs. Green, the accom- 
panying volume of poems by this gifted 
and highly distinguished stranger, and 
oblige, Yours, devotedly, 

Sotomon Fantasio. 
January 25th. 


How delightfully considerate in 
Solomon Fantasio! It was Mrs. 
Green’s peculiar forte, entertaining 
distinguished strangers; and Solo- 
mon Fantasio, a gentleman of ele- 
gant leisure, limited means, and 
very extended views of hospitality 
and benevolence, which he carried 
out at other people’s expense, took 
care that Mrs. Green should never 
be at a loss for proper objects upon 
which to exercise her talent. 

“T make it a matter of religion,” 
said Mrs. Green to Mr. Green, the 
day the Fantasio communication 
arrived, “to ‘entertain strangers,’ 
and to use hospitality without 
grudging.” 

“That you are deeply religious, 
Arabella, I am not disposed to 
doubt, for you gave last year, at 
my expense, what you termed a 
charity ball. This is now a mat- 


ter of money and not of religion, 
and my purse will not stand this 
everlasting tugging at its strings.” 
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“Tugging at its strings, Mr. 
Green; your grossiéreté is remark- 
able.” 

“ Well, then, feeding these people, 
who go away and laugh at us for 
our pains.” 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Green, ma- 
jestically, “what else have you to 
say?” at the same time prevent- 
ing Mr. Green from complying 
with her request, by continuing 
the conversation herself. “Do you 
suppose these people only come 
here to eat? What an outery you 
are raising about nothing.” And 
Mrs. Green turned away indignantly 
from her inhospitable Jord. 

But the Fates that “lead the 
willing and drag the unwilling,” 
hauled Mr. Green, kicking and re- 
sisting to his destiny. It was 
decreed that the Seymours were to 
be féted; the Hons were to be pat- 
ted and caressed, and Mrs. Green 
must introduce them into Charles- 
ton society, so that all who desire 
can have an opportunity of placing 
their “hands upon the lions’ mane,” 
and “playing familiar with their 
locks.” 

Having made herself mistress of 
the table of contents of the vol- 
ume of poems by the distinguished 
stranger—for to drink deep of his 
Pierian spring was a task Mrs. 
Green was not equal to—escorted 
by Solomon Fantasio, she went in 
quest of the British lions. That 
night the royal animals roared 
amid the flower of the aristocracy, 
in the elegant drawing room of 
Merriman Green, Esq. 

But Southern hospitality is a 
whole-soul feeling; it must not 
stop here, it must go and remove 
the Seymours, bodily, from the 
hotel, and set them down in the 
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mansion of the Greens. This it 
did; and here is the grand finalé. 

“Mirum!” exclaimed Mr. Green, 
with a waggish smile, the day after 
the Seymours had departed. 

“What is mirum, my dear?” 
asked Mrs. Green, plaintively. 

“That the lions are off, and we 
are not bitten.” 

Mrs. Green gazed with deeply 
rueful visage into the fire, and 
sighed. 

“Who next, my love?” asked 
Mr. Green. 

Mrs. Green replied not; she was 
even then smarting from the lions’ 
bite, and had no ointment where 
with to mollify it. 

“Let me see,” continued Mr. 
Green, “we have got through with 
one Chinese, an out-and-out Ce- 
lestial, two distinguished Greeks, 
who were never on those ‘classic 
shores, three eminently distin- 
guished poets—” 

“O, forbear your enumeration,” 
implored Mrs. Green, tearfully. 

“My dear, why object? ‘haec 
olim metninisse juvabit.’ ” 

“T do not understand Latin, but 
I do understand English; here, 
read this,” and Mrs. Green thrust a 
book into the hands of Mr. Green. 

“Humph,” he said, reading the 
title, “Copies of Letters written 
when in America, to our Friends 
in England. Previous legacy,” he 
continued, “left by mistake, no 
doubt. Well, we surely have noth- 
ing to complain of from these dis- 
tinguished strangers. We pro- 
vided their dinners, and they hon- 
ored us by eating them; they 
treated us with the most refresh- 
ing consideration; they took the 
back seats in the carriage, drank 
‘God Save the Queen’ in my best 
wine, Fitzroy smoked out my best 
segars, peace to their ashes, and 
Mrs. Fitzroy accepted your most 
sparkling diamond, which she 
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‘vastly admired” All of which is 
charming—but to the letters. 


Letter of the Hon. Fitzroy Sey- 
mour, to the Hon. C. Bedivere 
Audley : 

Dear anv Hon. Sir: 

My last was from New York; 
this is from Charleston, a small, 
dingy town, in one of the Southern 
States of America. Two months 
ago, I was unfortunate enough to 
land here, where I have been féted, 
feasted, questioned, and bored al- 
most to death. I am really sick of 
attention, being ready to cry out, 
“Shut, shut the door, good John, fa- 

tigued I said; 

Tie up the knocker, say I’m sick, I’m 

dead.” 

T have yielded, I hope, with proper 

resignation to my fate; indeed, re- 

bellion would have been useless. 

The population flocked around me 

en masse, and one individual, Green 

by name, greener by nature, = 
this racy paragraph “Green by 
name, greener by nature,” kicked 
the table leg with unwonted en- 
ergy, and muttered something not 
to be mentioned to ears polite,) 
forced me into leaving my ho- 
tel, and cohabiting with himself. 

“Was there ever a man so slan- 

dered by tourist or traveler?” 

asked Mr. Green, angrily. I al- 
lowed myself to be forced by this 

Green into his house; imagining 

that under a private roof I could 

enjoy more frequent opportunities 
of studying the much vexed ques- 
tion of slavery. 

I found that Fame, with noisy 
trump, had blown my literary ce- 
lebrity the length and breadth of 
the land. My volume, I found in 
all hands, and my poetry on all 
tongues. I was regarded as one 
whose eye rolls with genuine poetic 
phrensy. Ah, my friend, what a dif- 
ference does a trip across the At- 
lantic make in one’s condition. 
With regard to the literary stand- 
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ing of this place, you will not be 
surprised to hear that it amounts 
to nothing. “ Russell’s Magazine” 
is the exponent of the literature of 
the place; its articles would shame 
our meanest English periodical, 
that is, it would be ashamed to 
publish such unmitigated trash. 
Its contributors are women!!! boys, 
and that class of ancients known 
by the name of “old fogy.” I at- 
tended a Literary Club, where a 
prosy gentleman read a prosy es- 
say, in a prosy tone, which was 
responded to by a dozen other 
prosy gentlemen; and every sub- 
ject discussed save the one under 
discussion. Long live Carolina sa- 
vans, say I. 

But, my friend, what shall I say 
of slavery, that foul blot on the 
people of the South; what new 
light can I throw upon this dark 
subject, this ebon theme? O, I 
implore your pity for the down- 
trodden slave of the white man; 
extend from the land of Wilber- 
force, sympathy and help. Of all 
our foreign relations, these, our 
sable brothers, demand our great- 
est attention. I have been an eye- 
witness to the evils they indure, 
and the cruel ills their flesh is heir 
to. They are branded, they are 
scourged, they are flayed, they are 
flogged, they are pickled, they are 
pealed; in short, they are sub- 
jected to everything but bleaching. 
The consequence is, they are a race 
of invalids, and, notwithstanding I 
have made diligent search, I can- 
not find one sable brother or sister 
who is quite well; in their own 
peculiar but expressive language, 
they are “only so so.” Their en- 
ervated condition is a palpable 
fact. In passing through the streets, 
how have I thrilled with horror 
to see as many as half a dozen sa- 
ble ones, of the masculine gender, 
leaning at various doors on the 
tops of their brooms; “ what, lazy?” 
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you say; ab, no my friend, they are 
not a lazy race, but actually too 
feeble to sweep continuously for 
quarter of an hour; whilst the sa- 
ble ones of the feminine gender, 
in a similarly enervated condition, 
were leaning from the windows, 
animating by their cheering con- 
verse, their companions in affliction, 
their brothers in bonds. Ah! can 
we draw from the deep fount of 
pity too much sympathy to bestow 
on the poor Helot of Carolina? 
The blackest shades that you have 
seen of this black picture, are not 
black enough to paint the dark 
reality. How can the sun shine so 
goldenly over this sin-stained com- 
munity; how can the moon spread 
her silver arch over such a spot? 
Enough of this heart-rending theme; 
when [ reach England—land of the 
free and the brave—I must, of 
course, write a book, in which I 
promise to illustrate my remarks 
on slavery, by incidents gathered 
in the house and in the kitchen. 
The vile institution shall be ex- 
posed in all its horrors, and such a 
picture exhibited, that even “the 
bravest will shrink back, dumb 
with dismay.” 

“T have read enough,” said Mr. 
Green, breaking off from the Hon- 
orable’s letter, abruptly; “now for 
the lady’s:” 

“O, dear Lady Barbara, what a 
place the Fates and Fitzroy have 
set me dqwn in. Dingy, dirty, dis- 
agreeable, utterly without paint, 
washed only by the rains of heaven. 
I shall leave it de tout mon coeur. 
I have been bored to death by at- 
tention, and deluged with civilities, 
until in perfect desperation, I lift up 
my hands imploringly, and cry, 
‘hold, enough.’ I have attended 


several parties, at which ‘in clouded 
majesty, Dullness shone.” The gen- 
tlemen’ congregated in the middle 
of the room, and practiced yawn- 
ing; whilst the ladies sat around 
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the edges, stiff, starched, silent. 
Tacita presided; how I longed for 
one hour of my dear Lady Bar- 
bara’s charming ‘conversation eve- 
nings’ One fair dame launched 
out on the sea of conversation, and 
in this wise edified her next door 
neighbour. Maum Veuus’s short 
comings are unbearable, and Maum 
Flora’s long goings, who stays al- 
most forever when sent on an er- 
rand; Daddy Neptune is always 
‘half seas over, and, when wanted 
to hand the waiter on particular 
occasions, is in no condition to dis- 
tribute the edibles.’ 0, tender 
Lady Barbara, how sadly fare the 
gods and their ladies, at the hands 
of we exacting mortals. These 
wretched slaves, kind Lady Bar- 
bara, are most cruelly treated; but 
I have not the heart to linger on 
this subject. Fitzroy will, how- 
ever; his powerful pen, stimulated 
by his powerful imagination, can 
do ample justice to the theme. 
There is a little poem floating in 
my brain now, which I will pen 
for your perusal; I will call it 
‘The Slave in Chains;” it was sug- 
gested to me by seeing a daughter 
of Afric’s land, with a gold chain 
around her neck, said to be stolen 
from her young mistress’s jewel box. 
I intend to turn the links into iron, 
to place manacles on her wrists, 
instead of the bracelets I saw there, 
and to pull off her stockings, and 
place her bare feet in stocks. You 
see, my dear Lady Barbara, there 
is nothing like giving a complete 
picture, perfect in all its parts, and 
in exact keeping with the subject. 
If I painted a slave in stockings 
and a gold chain, the English world 
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would say, ‘very pretty, but exceed- 
ingly unlike. Therefore, to make 
her in accordance with John Bull’s 
ideas, you see the necessity I am 
under of changing the material of 
which her chain is made. You 
are not obtuse, Lady Barbara; you 
see far down into the clear depths 
of this idea—do you not? 

“ Now for Charleston, ladies! two 
words paint the picture—scolds, 
dowds; the gentlemen—overbear- 
ing, conceited, always saying, ‘I 
and my king,’ ever elevated on the 
highest peak of impudence. I am 
staying with a Mrs. Green, a very 
good sort of a person, quite an 
obliging creature, really, though 
she will insist upon going to dinner 
in short sleeves and low neck, and 
calling it high dress. Mr, Green 
is ignorant and vulgar; he will 
call Fitzroy’s charming ‘ Ode to the 
Queen’ an odious. The man is 
most disagreeably plebian—” 

“T’ll read no more,” said Mr. 
Green, indignantly ; “eat my din- 
ners, drink my wine, smoke my 
segars, accept my wife’s best dia- 
mond, ride in my carriage, and 
then—” 

“QO, hush, Mr. Green; these let- 
ters are charming; go on, pray— 
we are on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion to hear what else the lady 
says about you. We are laughing 
merrily at your expense.” 

Mr. Green looked up pleasantly, 
“Ah! my friends, Quid rides? 
Mutato nomine, de te fabula nar- 
ratur. Which, being changed into 
English, for your comfort and re- 
flection, reads thus: ‘Why do you 
laugh? Change but the name, and 
the story is told of yourself.” 
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BANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


It wasabout the year 1845 that we 
first saw Mr. Bancroit’s history. It 
then consisted of three volumes, and 
comprised the history of the coloni- 
zation of these States. We ap- 
a the industry with which he 

ad collected materials for a history 
of all the States; we admired the 
catholic spirit which taught him to 
regard every portion as equally 
worthy of his attention, and we 
were charmed with his style. We 
sat down to the perusal of his three 
volumes as to a task to be perform- 
ed, and we closed them with an 
eager desire to welcome their suc- 
cessors. 

Thirteen years have since been 
added to our age, and four volumes 
to the history. Perhaps age has 
chilled the warmth of our feelings ; 
certain it is, our admiration of the 
work has cooled. We find in Mr. 
Bancroft the same patient industry ; 
the same impartiality; nay, we 
think he has sometimes gone out 
of his way for the purpose of call- 
ing to mind some patriotic deed or 
sentiment at the South or South- 
west ; the same catholic American 
spirit, but it excites not the same 
emotions of pleasure. Mr. Bancroft 
is too ostentatiously the partisan and 
the apologist of democracy ; and 
he is too ambitious of being a fine 
writer. His style is formed on a 
careful study of the fourth of July 
orations ; and his opinions are ex- 
pressed as if he were stumping his 
way through an election canvass. 

Mr. Bancroft has now become a 
fixed fact in these United States. 
He is authority ; and when he con- 
descends to print, the lieges are ex- 
pected to admire. As he is doubt- 


less satiated with this sort of hom- 
age, we propose to furnish him in 
this paper with a new pleasure— 
that of being rationally criticised. 
If we differ from the rest of the 
world of letters, we have acquired 
something of a reputation for para- 
doxes; and in venturing an honest 
criticism we shall at least be consist- 
ent with ourselves. We propose 
then to examine Mr. Bancroft first 
as an artist; secondly as an historian, 
and lastly as a writer. The same 
passage in his work will occasional- 
ly serve to illustrate all these points. 
We shall be as brief as possible, 
but if we are tedious, it will be in 
a noble cause, that of reading a 
wholesome lesson to a citizen, of 
whom we would fain be proud, but 
whom we must conscientiously rep- 
rimand. 

The first three volumes of Mr. 
Bancroft’s work bring us down to 
the year 1748, and concludes what 
he calls the history of colonization. 
His fourth volume commences what 
he calls the first epoch of the revo- 
lution. This epoch terminates with 
the peace of 1763, whence dates 
the commencement of the second 
epoch. This second epoch is sub- 
divided ; part first from the peace 
of Paris to May, 1766, is entitled 
“How Great Britain estranged 
America ;” and part second from 
the last date to April, 1774, “ The 
Crisis.” The present volume com- 
mences the third epoch, and is en- 
titled “ America declares itself In- 
dependent.” This volume closes 


with the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
When we propose to examine 

Mr. Bancroft as an artist, we are 

accepting an invitation which he 
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himself has given. As a general 
rule, it is only a captious spirit 
which stops to criticise a title page, 
or the caption of a chapter; but 
these are so ostentatiously display- 
ed in these volumes that they in- 
vite criticism. They are evidently 
intended to be the key notes that 
are to modulate the tone with 
which the whole book is to be read. 
They convey the -idea that there 
was in the story of the revolution 
that melodramatic succession of 
acts, each of which tended directly 
upon the great catastrophe. Mr. 
Bancroft has laboured hard to give 
a dramatic effect to his work, but 
has failed. Perhaps the event it- 
self lacks dramatic interest; per- 
haps he has failed to discover the 
true crisis. Whatever may be true, 
he will not carry with him those 
who are accustomed to do their 
own thinking. 

As every volume is ostentatious- 
ly embellished with two title pages, 
so every chapter has a title which 
may be considered a text of which 
the commentary is to be found in 
the book. Some of them are a sort 
of exclamation, and as they are at 
the top of every page, are obviously 
intended for effect. They give no 
abstract or summary of the contents 
of the chapter. Sometimes, by im- 
plication an important question is 
covertly discussed and determined. 
Thus the title to chapter XXII 
is, “ Has New England a right in 
the New Foundland Fisheries ?”— 
This chapter occupies ten pages. It 
opens by telling us how Lord North 
proposed to restrain the commerce 
of New England by excluding its 
fishermen from the banks of New 
Foundland. The whole subject oc- 
cupies little more than a page, and 
’ on this is founded the grave asser- 
tion that “the joint right to the 
fisheries was made a part of the 
great American struggle.” Thisis 
certainly a very forced conclusion, 
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and one which no party at that 
time ever entertained. The ques- 
tion of right, either national or 
natural, was never for a moment 
entertained. It was merely a means 
of annoyance, to bring a refractory 
colony to submission. Lord North 
never, even whilst organizing the 
harshest measures of coercion, 
doubted the right of the Bostonians 
to all the privileges of Britons. It 
might be necessary at times forcibly 
to deprive them of these rights, but 
when the necessity ceases to exist, 
the right returns asa matter of 
course. But Mr. Bancroft is so 
much in the habit of looking at every- 
thing with huge magnifyers, that 
there are no shadings in his pictures. 
There is no perspective, nothing seen 
in the distance. Every feature on 
which the eye rests, looms up to a 
size of first rate importance. 

Mr. Bancroft is fond too of coin- 
cidences. We may almost compile 
a calender of extraordinary coinci- 
dences from his works. Thus when 
about to introduce an extract from 
the speech of Dr. Warren on the 
Boston Massacre, he tells us how 
on the same day Fox had denounced 
the Boston port bill, and Dundas 
had eulogized it, and how on hear- 
ing the report of the day’s debate 
the king had written to Lord North, 
“T am convinced the line adopted 
in American affairs will be crowned 
with success.” The 25th and 26th 
chapters illustrate in their titles 
Mr. Bancroft’s fondness of melo- 
dramatic points. Thus the former 
has for its title, “ The king and the 
nation in suspense,” and the next 
has the Laconic title, “* Lexington.” 
We have somewhat to say of this 
chapter, but defer it for the present 
as we propose to do a little fine 
writing on the subject on our own 
account. 

The last three chapters are devo- 
ted to Bunker’s Hill. The story is 
well told, and but for the affectation 
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of making it adrama in three acts, 
would be liable to but two excep- 
tions: one is mechanical, the want 
of a plan of the scene of action ; 
aids of this kind ought not to be 
wanting in a book so expensive; 
the other arises from the author's 
desire to give every one a distin- 
guished place in the temple of Fame. 
This induces him to carry us re- 
peatedly from Prescott’s redoubt to 
Stark’s rail fence; and we have a 
confused picture of Putnam flying 
about from one post to another as 
if he did not know precisely what 
to do. 

Mr. Bancroft is fréquently ob- 
seure, but not from the cause as- 
signed in Horace. He has no am- 
bition to be brief—on the contrary 
his obscurity proceeds from his am- 
bition to tell everything, and in the 
best style. 

If we consider the spirit in which 
Mr. Bancroft has written his histo- 
ry, we shall find much to commend, 
some things to question, and others 
to be utterly condemned. For his 
disposition to give due praise to every 
one, we heartily commend him ; 
and yet (shall we confess it?) it 
would be a relief to find occa- 
sionally a word of censure on some 
American whig, because it would 
take away from the book the char- 
acter of a panegyric. Indeed we 
see occasionally evidences of cau- 
tion against giving offense. Thus 
he has erased the name of Col. 
Cresap from the celebrated speech 
of Logan, the Mingo chief, to Lord 
Dunmore. It is true that Cresap’s 
friends attempted to acquit him of 
thecharge made by Logan; whether 
successfully or not is now a matter 
of no consequence; but still his 
name was in | power speech ; and 
a report of that speech should not 
be altered. We shall have occasion 
hereafter to notice this excessive 
caution. 

He does not extend the same be- 
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nevolence towards our opponents 
in England. If his report is cor- 
rect, the friends of the administra- 
tion contained nothing that was 
good or noble—and he pursues 
some of these with a rancour which 
is appalling. Thus itis well known 
that Dr. Samuel Johnson published 
in behalf of the ministry, a pam- 
philet entitled, “ Taxation no Tyran- 
ny.” The work was not worthy of 
his reputation, but just what might 
naturally have been expected from 
him. Johnson was a man of let- 
ters; somewhat of a critic; a dog- 
matic moralist, and a superstitious 
religionist. He had little practical 
knowledge of the world, out of the 
narrow circle in which he moved, 
and was a tory so ingrained that he 
regarded whiggery almost as sin. 
But with all these faults and weak- 
nesses he was still a high-minded, 
generous and noble man; one 
around whom a host of friends 
clustered in spite of all his preju- 
dices, his absurdities and his mon- 
strous political principles. 

The pamphlet, “ Taxation no Ty- 
ranny,” being taken as the index 
of the public opinion of the rul- 
ing party in England, the most of- 
fensive passages are culled from it; 
and among them we observe that 
Mr. Bancroft has very unfairly 
quoted passages which are not in 
the tract, and which, but for the 
babbling of Boswell, we should 
never have heard of, and then con- 
cludes with the following commen- 
tary which appears to us as desti- 
tute of logic as it certainly is of 
charity : 

“Had Johnson been truly a man of 
genius he would have escaped the 
shame of having in his old age aimed at 


freedom the feeble shaft which was 
meant to have carried ruin. In spite of 


the ostentatious pomp of his morality, 
his own heart was riveted to the earth. 
At the last, he cowered under the fear 
of dissolution as though death were an 
enemy ; scarifying his limbs in the vain 
hope of breathing, though but a few 
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hours more; unable in the moment of 
change to fix his eye on God or to grasp 
eternity ; the emblem of the old political 
system which also lay on its death bed, 
hopelessly longing to live on. His name 
is never breathed as a watchword ; his 
writings never thrill as oracles.”—p. 260. 


We have no hesitation in saying 
that we would rather have written 
“Taxation no Tyranny” with all its 
monstrous political doctrines, than 
penned such a sentence as this con- 
clusion of a notice of it seventy 
years after the author’s death. It 
was the custom among the old pu- 
ritans to gloat over the death beds 
of sinners, to mock when despair 
and anguish came upon them, and 
to indulge in shouts of holy joy as 
the affrighted soul took its depart- 
ure to hell—but this hierophant of 
modern democracy surpasses them. 
They were at least the servants of 
Jehovah ; they exulted in the pun- 
ishment of sin, and could see re- 
flected from the flames of hell an 
amiable lustre on the character of 
the Almighty; he condemns the 
pny : if he clings to life, be- 

old the groveling spirit of abso- 
lutism ; if he shrinks with manly in- 
stinct, from that undiscovered coun- 
try from whose bourne no traveler 
returns, lo! the cowardice of des- 
potic principles; if with enlightened 
wisdom he seeks the relief of the 
lancet from intolerable oppression, 
shame on the poltroonery of the 
conservative who thus mutilates his 
frame in the vain hope of breathing 
a few hours more. We believe this 
is the only case on record in which 
aman has been deliberately con- 
signed to hell for an error in his 
political creed. 

But while he is thus savage upon 
Johnson, he touches Wesley with 
the tenderest charity. Whence this 
difference? Wesley was far more 
a man of the world than Johnson; 
had in his own person done battle 
with existing powers, and had act- 
ually lived among the Americans. 
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Johnson’s politics were at least con- 
sistent ; Wesley’s hardly consistent 
with his life; why then is not the 
same measure meted out to both ? 
We think it is not hazarding too 
much to assert that it is because 
Mr. Bancroft has seen what Mr. 
Wesley “could not foresee; that 
the constellation of republics in the 
wilds of America” has “ welcomed 
the members of the society which 
he founded as the pioneers of re- 
ligion ;” in other words, Mr. Ban- 
croft is careful not to offend the 
Methodists by any censure of their 
founder. There is a leven of ma- 
lignity in his bosom which wants 
an occasional airing—Johnson may 
be lashed with impunity—* his 
name is never breathed as a watch- 
word.” But Wesley—the Method- 
ists are a powerful body. 

So too one of the best acts of 
Lord Dunmore is represented first 
as the consequence of his vulgar 
greed ; and secondly as a nullifica- 
tion of the Quebec act. By this 
act the Quebec territory extended 
to the Ohio. The settlers of West- 
ern Virginia were harassed by the 
Indians who were discovered to be 
in communication with the Sha- 
wanees. Lord Dunmore raised an 
army to protect the frontiermen 
and punish the Indians. He did 
what every wise man who has ever 
engaged in Indian warfare since his 
time has done; he crossed the Ohio 
and carried the war into the ene- 
my’s country. This is represented 
as a nullification of the Quebec 
act. The Virginians commended 
the conduct of their Governor as 
“truly noble, wise and spirited,” 
but our author sees only the goad- 
ing of avarice—Lord Dunmore had 
lands on the Ohio. 

Mr. Baneroft’s partisan demo- 
cratic zeal leads him to magnify 
its praises, and to discover in every 
unimportant act the influence of 
its wise and far-reaching policy. 
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Now on this topic we would not be 
misunderstood. We believe that 
no other development than that of 
democracy was possible in this 
country; we believe that it must 
be the ultimate development of the 
whole continent; that under its 
influence alone, are peace and or- 
der possible in America. But we 
believe that its development was 
spontaneous, not reflective, and we 
think that we intimate the pro- 
foundest conviction of its stability 
in thus regarding it. We believe 
that all the throes which now af- 
flict the other States of America, 
are the unconscious yearnings of 
the democratic element. If those 
persons who, under the restless 
spirit of adventure, laid the foun- 
dation of our western States, had 
attempted the recognition of any 
other principles save those of per- 
fect liberty, religious as well as 
civil, such attempt would have 
been forced, unnatural and ridicu- 
lous. To assert, then, that when 
Boone and his associates, in 1775, 
laid the platform of the new col- 
ony of Transylvania (Kentucky,) 
on the foundation of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, “this little band of 
hunters put themselves at the head 
of the countless hosts of civiliza- 
tion, in establishing the great prin- 
ciples of intellectual freedom,” is 
merely to indulge in a rhetorical 
flourish. They took the plan un- 
consciously. We have known a 
Carolinian look with disdain on a 
pine tree which an English gar- 
dener had with much difficulty 
reared in his hot house; our friend 
had from infancy snuffed the fra- 
grance of countless pines — had 
often been lulled to repose by the 
indescribable charm of its susur- 
rus; it was to him a part of his 
vital air; he could not fathom or 
appreciate the pains, the skill and 
the intellectual training which had 
developed this exotic (it was in 


England.) As this pine was to 
our friend, so was even the mod- 
erate advance of religious tolera- 
tion to Boone. Perfect liberty was 
the native growth of his mind; 
anything short of that would have 
argued madness. Our people had 
nothing to unlearn except a few 
religious lessons brought over by 
the Puritans, and some political 
lessons awkwardly and imperfectly 
taught by the British government. 
Removed from the influence of 
their neighborhood, a perfect de- 
mocracy developed itself sponta- 
neously. 

Mr. Bancroft is anxious to es- 
tablish the position, that the revo- 
lution emanated from the people, 
and he has devoted a chapter to 
prove it. That the popular senti- 
ment in New England, after the 
day of Lexington, was in favor of 
the revolution, we have no doubt; 
nor have we any doubt but that in 
all the States, the majority, at least, 
of the active citizens, were com- 
pletely weaned from their devotion 
to England, before July 4, 1776. 
We think, however, it may be in- 
ferred from the repeated declara- 
tions of Adams, Franklin, and 
others, which he records, that the 
revolution, that is, the independ- 
ence of the country, was rather 
forced upon us by the rashness of 
the agents of England, than the 
reflective determination of the 
ple. Mr. Bancroft contrasts the 
acts of the people on several occa- 
sions, with the A cslention and inde- 
cision of this Congress. But this 
Congress consisted, for the most 
part, of those whose appeals to the 
people had awakened the spirit of 
resistance. Their hesitation is the 
best argument of their wisdom. 
Had they madly rushed into a dec- 
laration of independence, they 
might have been deserted by the 
— Besides, they were abso- 

utely powerless. Their commis- 
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sions were given them to effect a 
restoration of the colonies to the 
enjoyment of religious liberty, and 
this was to be done by united re- 
monstrances, appeals, and in the 
event of their failure, they were 
expected to make such recommend- 
ations to their constituents as their 
collective wisdom and sagacity 
could devise. They appeared, there- 
fore, to be in the rear of opinion; 
but we shall see that some of them 
were actively engaged in giving a 
direction to that opinion. But let 
us examine the facts on which Mr. 
Bancroft rests his case; as they are 
all collected in the chapter entitled 
“The Revolution emanates from 
the People,” we may fairly pre- 
sume that he considers them suffi- 
cient to make out his case. 

On the day appointed for the 
assembling of the Congress of 1775, 
Ethan Allen made the memorable 
capture of Ticonderoga, in the name 
of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress. This important 
event was consummated by the 
capture of Crown Point on the 
north, and the harbour of Haynes- 
borough on the south. This con- 
quest, like the victory of Navarino, 
was at first hailed by the Congress 
as an untoward event. It changed 
the face of things. The pursuit 
from Concord, and the leaguer of 
Boston, were defensible on the 
great law of nations and of nature, 
and did not argue rebellion; but 
this was an offensive demonstra 
tion, and Congress hesitated on 
the expediency of retaining those 
important posts. This hesitation 
proves them faithful to the trust 
committed to them. Meanwhile, 
Warren and the men of Braintree, 
prevented the British from foraging 
on Grape Island; Warren, Put- 
nam and others, removed the cat- 
tle and hay from Noddle’s Island ; 
the New England people burned 
the Boston lighthouse, and stripped 
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all the islands in the harbour of 
cattle and forage. All this was no 
more than what in common pru- 
dence they should have done. 
They held the British army in Bos- 
ton, and foraging skirmishes were 
a necessary part of the drama they 
were acting, unless their conduct 
were utterly purposeless, Arnold, 
too, captured a sloop and muni- 
tions of war at St. Johns, on Lake 
Champlain, and Ethan Allen en- 
deavored, with a hundred men, to 
take that post; “he was compelied 
to retire before a superior force, 
but preserving his boastful courage, 
he wrote to Congress: ‘Had I but 
five hundred men with me, I would 
have marched to Montreal!’” Hon- 
oured be the memory of Ethan 
Allen. Let him “preserve his 
boastful courage” in peace; we do 
not understand precisely what it 
means; but let it pass, we would 
not pluck a single leaf from the 
laurel that adorns his brow. The 
next case is that of the convention 
at Boonesburgh, which, in May, 
1775, organized a government for 
the new colony of Transylvania; 
we have had occasion to notice 
this already. The last fact is the 
proceedings of the people of Meck- 
lenburgh, N. C. When attention 
is called to Mr. Bancroft’s caution, 
we cannot but admire the exquisite 
skill with which he avoids the cel- 
ebrated Declaration of Independ- 
ence. It is well known that that 
document was a sore annoyance to 
Mr. Jefferson, and in the great dem- 
ocratic family there may be man 

who sympathize with the troubles 
of their political sire. It happened, 
fortunately for our author, that the 
people of Mecklenburgh met twice; 
at the first meeting, May 20, 1775, 
they dissolved the political bands 
which connected them with the 
mother country, absolved them- 
selves from all allegiance to the 
British crown, declared themselves 
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a free and independent people, and 
for the maintenance of this inde- 
pendence they pledged their mutual 
codperation, their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their most sacred honour. 

This document, which was signed 
by Abraham Alexander, chairman, 
J. M. Alexander, secretary, and by 
twenty-nine other names, is not 
even hinted at by Mr. Bancroft; 
but the committee appointed by 
them met again at Charlotte, on 
the last day of May, and then made 
temporary provision for the govern- 
ment of the county. They “were 
signed by Ephraim Brevard, as 
clerk of the committee, and were 
adopted by the people with the de- 
termined enthusiasm which springs 
from the combined influence of the 
love of liberty and of religion. 
Thus was Mecklenburgh County, 
in North Carolina, separated from 
the British Empire.” Mr. Ban- 
croft’s caution has led him too far. 
The eighteenth resolution provides 
for the contingency of Great Brit- 
ain resigning its unjust and arbi- 
trary pretensions with respect to 
America. 

“Thus was Mecklenburgh County, 
in North Carolina, separated from 
the British Empire.” Far be it 
from us to reflect any ridicule on 
the excellent persons who at that 
day composed Col. Polk’s regi- 
ment, but really, Mr. Bancroft re- 
minds us how nearly allied is the 
sublime with the ridiculous. What 
if North Carolina had adhered to 
the Ministry? Whatif Lexington 
and Bunker’s Hill had not induced 
all the royal governors to abdicate ? 

We have indicated some of Mr. 
Bancroft’s faults, and they would 
only be the more conspicuous by 
referring to the whole book. Mr. 
Bancroft does not give a lucid ac- 
count of the history of the revolu- 
tion. His excessive desire to be 
eloquent, often renders him ob- 
secure. Besides, the story of the 


revolution wants dramatic unity. 
Boston was for a time the centre 
of observation, but the interest of 
her situation was increased by the 
uncertainty which existed as to the 
coéperation of the other colonies. 
Had one of the central colonies 
adhered to the ministry, we should 
have had a miserable rebellion, in- 
stead of a glorious revolution.— 
How then can the historian fix his 
gaze steadily on Boston, when such 
immense results depended on the 
sentiments of a dozen other cen- 
tres. It is this uncertainty which 
stamps the conduct of the Massa- 
chusetts people with heroism.— 
When the Colonies had committed 
themselves, resistance was but an 
ordinary duty. Before that time, 
even the bravest might pause be- 
fore engaging in an overt act of 
rebellion. 

Lexington is a mystery to us, 
There is something in that event 
which has never been clearly ex- 
plained. At two in the morning 
of the 18th April, Lexington Com- 
mon was alive with minute men. 
About one hundred and thirty men 
answered to the roll call. They 
were ordered to load with powder 
and ball, but to take care not to 
be the first to fire. As there were 
then no signs of the approach of 
the British, a watch was set, and 
the company dismissed, with or- 
ders to come together at beat of 
drum. At daylight the alarm was 
given, and less than seventy, per- 
haps less than sixty, obeyed the 
summons, and were paraded in two 
ranks a few rods north of the meet- 
ing house. (It were to be wished 
that we knew whether they occu- 
pied the road on which the enemy 
was to pass, or were drawn up on 
the common.) The British van, 
hearing the alarm guns, halted to 
load. Pitcairn rode in front, and 
commanded the minute men to 
disperse. They stood motionless, 
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witnesses against aggression, too 
few to resist, too brave to fly.— 
Pitcairn discharged a pistol and 
ordered his men to fire. The or- 
der was followed first by a few 
guns, which did no execution, and 
then by a heavy and deadly dis- 
charge of musketry. Parker, of 
Lexington, now ordered his men to 
disperse. Then, and not till then, 
did a few of them, on their own 
impulse, return the British fire. 
These random shots of fugitive or 
dying men did no harm. The 
British troops drew up on the vil- 
lage green, fired a volley, huzzaed 
thrice by way of triumph, and after 
a halt of less than thirty minutes, 
marched on for Concord. Such is 
the battle of Lexington, as given 
by Mr. Bancroft. 

The more we study this affair of 
Lexington, the more incomprehen- 
sible it appears to us. Mr. Ban- 
croft calls the minute men heroes. 
Heroism is never mad; it is emi- 
nently reflecting, and surely nothing 
can be more ridiculous than the 
idea of a militia company resisting 
a regiment of trained and well 
armed troops. If we call them 
martyrs we must suppose that they 
put themselves in the way of the 
chance shots of the troops, and 
thus left it to Providence to deter- 
mine who should be taken. Mr. 
Bancroft exhausts more than a page 
in describing the spirit that ani- 
mated them, and the light that 
led them on. This emanated from 
the traditions of the Hebrews; 
from the republicans of Greece and 
Rome; from the example of Christ; 
from the customs of the Germans; 
from Martin Luther; from St. Paul 
and St. Augustine, as expounded 
by Calvin and the New England 
parsons; from old Puritan a 
ness; from English statesmen and 
philosophers; from the spirit of the 

e; and from all who have borne 
witness to the reality of human 
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freedom. ll this is very fine 


writing, and we admire it excess- 
ively; but still it does not explain 
why sixty men should array them- 
selves in military order; stand still, 
when ordered by one followed by 
eight hundred soldiers, to retire; 
receive their fire like lambs, (Mr. 
Bancroft says, they who returned 
the fire did it of their own im- 
pulse,) and then put themselves out 
of the way of future harm. They 
were no advance guard, whose duty 
required them to hold their post at 
the price of their lives; if a single 
sacrifice was required, the same 
was imperatively required of all. 
Why, too, did not Hancock and 
Samuel Adams, who were in Lex- 
ington at two o'clock, remain to 
exhibit with these rustic heroes, 
the same noble, long descended, 
and somewhat mongrel spirit?— 
They had gone out of the way. 
It was believed, rather absurdly, 
that the object of the detachment, 
ostensibly the destruction of mili- 
tary stores, was in reality the seiz- 
ure of these gentlemen. The peo- 
ple never expected to be fired upon. 
They had assembled with the vague 
and undefined notion of doing 
something which would curb the 
insolence of the tools of oppression. 
The idea of positive resistance 
never occurred to them. Even 
after the unmanly fire of the Brit- 
ish, the retort was only the impuls- 
ive act of a few of these aston- 
ished patriots. Had Pitcairn not 
given the cruel order to fire, the 
revolution might have been post- 
poned for years, and Massachusetts 
reduced to submission. Samuel 
Adams understood this well. “Oh, 
what a glorious morning is this!” 
he exclaimed. Sixteen persons lay 
dead or dying, whilst he was in 
safety; and their lives were sacri- 
ficed in the defense of his person. 
He panted for revolution, and he 
knew that the massacre of that 























morning had brought on the crisis. 
“Oh, what a glorious morning!” 
Wherever the history of that morn- 
ing is told this speech is reported. 
It may have been a patriot’s speech, 
but it was the speech of a heart- 
less man. Adams knew well that 
the British General could not have 
committed the absurdity of send- 
ing a regiment to apprehend him. 
But the people of Lexington be- 
lieved it, and generously forced him 
to retire. He had led the van in 
proclaiming the necessity for inde- 
pendence. If the people were ex- 
cited to the point of resistance, it 
was his doing. If only martyrs 
were needed, he was the most ac- 
ceptable that could be offered. If 
heroes were wanted he should not 
have absented himself from the 
post of danger. If any law of 
honour, any principle of patriot- 
ism, any obligation of religion, any 
example of Puritan fierceness, any 
teaching of philosophy, called upon 
the people of Lexington to sacri- 
fice themselves, Mr. Adams must 
be convicted of being destitute of 
all; because he was there, and did 
not go to share with them the dan- 
ger which he had created for them. 

Mr. Bancroft has in this chapter 
a subjcct that appeals strongly to 
the popular sentiment; and his 
fine writing will be received with- 
out criticism. We have been so 
long accustomed to venerate the 
martyr heroes of Lexington, that it 
seems almost a profanation of a 
sacred subject to question their 
right to the titles; but, really, the 
details which the historian has 
carefully given, have elicited the 
inquiry. And we ask again, in all 
seriousness, are these men entitled 
to any higher meed of praise than 
any others would do, who, at some 
unexpected crisis, had unconscious- 
ly exposed themselves to danger? 
Were they any more heroes or 
martyrs than the victims of the 
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Boston massacre? Details are 
given in order to show the heroic 
spirit of that martyr host. Now 
suppose the following story should 
be told of other persons, and of 
other times. What sober man 
would suppose that he was reading 
the story of a hero? “Jonas Par- 
ker, the strongest and best wrestler 
in Lexington, had promised never 
to run from British troops; and he 
kept his word. A wound brought 
him to his knees. Having dis- 
charged his gun, he was preparing 
to load it again, when as sound a 
heart as ever throbbed for freedom, 
was stilled by a bayonet, and he 
lay on the spot which he took at 
the morning’s drum beat.” Is this 
a hero? The casualty of war 
wounded a vain boaster, and the 
barbarity of a soldier enabled him 
to keep his word. Truly the signs 
of heroism are various. Jonas 
Parker is a hero because he prom- 
ised never to run from British 
troops. There is not a child in 
Greenwich who will not exultingly 
show you the perilous descent of 
Horseneck, by which old Putnam, 
New England’s type of a hero, es- 
caped by running from British 
troops. And who blames Putnam? 
Who would not have condemned 
him as a fool if he had not so run? 
Our hearts thrill with admiration 
at the sublime heroism of Marshal 
Ney, who, with musket in hand, 
was the last of the French army to 
cross the Niemen. But Ney was 
in the discharge of a sacred trust. 
What in him was sublime courage, 
was but fool-hardiness in Jonas 
Parker. 

God forbid that we shovld under- 
rate either the importance or the 
immense value of that Lexington 
massacre, It appears to have been 
brought on by an overruling Prov- 
idence, to herald and hasten and 
consummate a change in human af- 
fairs, which was both necessary and 
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desirable. This was the true and 
only crisis in the history of the 
revolution. Had no blood been 
shed at Lexington, there would 
have been no fight at Concord; the 
British would have returned in 
peace to Boston; no volunteer 
leaguer would have besieged the 
city; no Bunker’s Hill would have 
been fought to give confidence to 
our untried and .much abused sol- 
diery; no Washington would have 
toiled seven years, as never man 
laboured for the independence of 
his country. We bless God for 
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Lexington, because it gave us Wash- 
ington; because it released us from 
the humiliation of colonial depend- 
ence; because it gave birth to an 
American people; because it gave 
us a country and a home. But we 
protest against Mr. Bancroft’s ex- 
travagant eulogium on the un- 
happy men who perished there. 
It was a great crisis, but humanly 
speaking, it was an accident—an 
accident which reflects shame on 
the perpetrators of the wrong, but 
which claims for its victims no 
higher merit than that of misfortune. 





FAN-LEAF 


PALMETTO, 


Some virtues love the shade, nor grow the less 

That Pride turns from them. These dwarf-palms you see 
Ope leafy fans, in the half drowsy shade, 

Though frowned upon by water oak and pine. 





STANZAS. 


Upon her lips of love appear 

The spell of song—the sweets of sense 
But on her brow and braided hair 

A spirit’s pure intelligence. 


And nature in that eye unites 
The tenderest tints of Morn and Eve, 
And where its bashful beam alights 
The cheek will change—the heart will heave. 


But every charm of form and face— 
Though none of lovelier mould occur 

Grows faint before the living grace 
That lightens round that step of her. 


So rare its ray to mortals given— 
So softly bright—so proudly pure, 
We deem that earth is nearer heaven 
Than human hope conceived before. 
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AN HOUR AMONG “MEDALS AND COINS.” 


No. 


In this utilitarian age, when the 
“ dollar” has become endowed with 
extraordinary power, and the daily 
use of coin as money has familiar- 
ized the youngest school boy with 
all its varied values—it may be 
asked, why pass “an hour” in ex- 
clusive devotion to these things ? 
There seems to be no interest or 
pleasure in looking at coins—their 
importance consisting entirely in 
the quantity of merchandize, or the 
amount of happiness we may ob- 
tain by their judicious expendi- 
ture. It is true some of them are 
pretty specimens of art—and it is 
equally true that some are a dis- 
grace to it—but we see nothing to 
cal] for particular attention or study. 
Government, with whom rests the 
right of coinage, will see that the 
artists and officers of the mint per- 
form their duty, and that suitable 
devices are put upon each variety 
issued. So reason most of those 
who think at all on the subject.— 
But we hope to excite some inter- 
est in a matter that is worthy not 
only of a passing notice but of pro- 
found study. 

“ Numismatics—the science of 
coins and medals,” has not received 
in this country as much considera- 
tion in the past as it will in the fu- 
ture. There is not a large collec- 
tion of coins and medals in the 
United States. The cabinet in the 
mint at Philadelphia is probably 
the most extensive, numbering be- 
tween five and six thousand speci- 
mens in gold, silver and copper, 
many of them rare and valuable.— 
This collection of our government, 
though praise-worthy, sinks into 
insignificance when compared with 


I. 


the royal cabinets of Europe. The 
number of coins and medals in the 
British museum is about two hun- 
dred thousand, while the collection 
of the French government is almost 
numberless, and of incredible value. 
There are in England, and on the 
continent, many private collections 
far greater and more varied than 
that possessed by our government, 
and constant attention is given to 
their increase, as new “ hoards” are 
discovered, or single rare coins 
found. In this country we labor 
at great disadvantage in our efforts 
to procure specimens of early coin- 
age. Our source of supply is Eu- 
rope, and as there are hundreds in 
England, France and Germany, who 
collect coins, to one among us, it is 
not strange that we find it difficult 
to secure rare and valuable speci- 
mens. The conquering Roman 
army, penetrating to every part of 
the known world, carried along with 
it immense quantities of gold and 
silver coin, and not having the 
modern inventions of banks and 
bankers, they used mother earth as 
the safest depository for their pay 
and plunder. Many a military chest 
buried for safety was never retriev- 
ed, and some of these have been 
discovered on the old camping 
grounds of the Roman armies and 
upon their bloody battlefields. These 
localities furnish specimens of silver 
and gold coins as fresh as the day 
they were made; smaller deposits 
and single coins are frequently 
found among the ruins of old Ro- 
man fortifications, or under the 
foundations of ancient buildings, 
also in tombs and graves. These 
are generally worn and injured, 
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having been “current money” with 
the merchant two thousand years 
ago. On looking at a coin of the 
“ Cesars,” the first enquiry usually 
is, how do you know this is authen- 
tic? The answer is easy. From 
the causes already given, Roman 
coins in great variety are found in 
situations, and under circumstances, 
that forbid a doubt as to their be 
ing genuine. But above even this, 
is the knowledge of the adept. A 
counterfeit of an ancient coin can 
be almost as easily detected as of a 
modern one, and sometimes more 
easily—and it is no uncommon 
thing for a skillful numismatist to 
discover among the hoarded treas- 
ures of a tyro in the science, false 
coin both of ancient and modern 
fabrication ; for the counterfeiter 
was as well known in the days of 
Vespasian and Titus, as in our own. 
But our object is not so much to 
instruct in the mysteries of numis- 
matism, as to direct attention to this 
really interesting science. Its tech- 
nicalities, are difficult, and require 
earnest and patient study, but its 
more direct appeal is easily under- 
stood. A coin speaks to us of art 
and history, and often tells us by 
an emblem, or a word, of events 
long past. Of this historical value 
we shall have occasion to write 
hereafter, as we examine more in 
detail the specimens now before us. 

As the series of Roman coins are 
most numerous and present the 
greatest variety in style and emblem, 
we will begin with them. Going 
back to a period nearly six hundred 
years before Christ, we find the 
Romans in possession of a coinage of 
brass or bronze, peculiar in its char- 
acter, and furnishing in its preserv- 
ed specimens the origin of our own 
monetary term, “pecuniary” from 
the figure of an ox “ pecu” stamped 
upon them. These pieces of metal 
were of the weight of one pound, 
and were called the Ais Lisra, or 


pound of brass, and sometimes 
“stips,” from which we have “sti- 
pend,” stipendiary, &c. The pound 
being the basis, or unit, other 
pieces were cast of two, four, and 
up to ten pounds, generally marked 
with numerals denoting their weight 
as I, II, V, X, &. In this form 
the Ais in large payments was de- 
livered by weight. About three 
hundred and eighty-five years be- 
fore Christ, we find the round ‘As,’ 
or true coin of the Romans, which 
no doubt passed by tale as well as 
by weight, and here we have before 
us specimens of this form of the 
‘As’ weighing about 12 0z., with 
the emblem of the ox; and also the 
Janus head and prow of a ship, both 
common upon early Roman coin- 
age. Alongside of these great pieces 
of money are the Subdivisions, the 
Semis, Triens, Quadrans, Sextans, 
and Uncia, being the half, third, 
fourth, sixth, and twelfth of the 
As. These have a variety of em- 
blems: one the head of Jupiter, 
another of Minerva, and others with 
the prow of aship. Delicate coins 
these to handle, truly! The ‘As’ 
is about three inches in diameter 
about three-fourths of an inch in 
thickness through the centre, but 
much thinner towards the edge.— 
Leaving this massive, uncouth coin- 
age to deteriorate and lessen in 
size, until the time of Augustus, 
when it finally disappeared, we 
glance to another part of the cabi- 
net and find a profusion of early 
silver coins, many of them beautiful 
specimens of art, though not ex- 
hibiting a skill equal to the Greek 
of the same period. According to 
Pliny, the first Roman silver was 
coined five years before the first 
Punic war, 269 years B.C. After 
the conquest of the Grecian colonies 
and the defeat of Pyrrhus, the in- 
flux of silver into Rome was im- 
mense, and led to a national coin- 
age in that metal. But though 
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eminently convenient and vast in 
value, it appears to have been 
secondary to the national copper 
coinage—the latter remaining un- 
der the control of the Senate, 
while the coinage of gold and silver 
was the prerogative of the Emperor 
and of distinguished families or in- 
dividuals. The specimens under 
examination consists principally of 
Denarii. The term denarius, den- 
res, denoting the value of the coin 
to be ten Ases. On the obverse of 
the earliest of these, we find the’ 
head of Pallas, or Roma, and the 
numeral X. On the reverse the 
Dioscuri galloping, and beneath 
these the word Roma, in well de- 
fined letters. These coins vary in 
artistic excellence, but they all bear 
theimpress of the influence of Greek 
art. The head of Pallasis in high- 
er relief than the effigies now placed 
upon coin. This prevented them 
from being piled one upon the other, 
but gave opportunity for displays 
of skill in the die sinker. Pass- 
ing rapidly through this part of 
the cabinet we find specimens of 
coins of the Consuls, and families 
of the Roman republic down to the 
time of Julius Cesar. Some of 
these are interesting and instructive, 
having reverses connected with the 
history of the family or person 
whose name appears upon them.— 
A coin of the Tituria family repre- 
sents the maid Tarpeia crushed by 
the shields of the Sabine soldiers to 
whom she had betrayed her city. 
They had promised her the orna- 
ments they wore upon their arms 
if she would do this act, but dis- 
gusted with her treachery, instead 
of the golden torques or rings they 
wore, they cast upon her their 
heavy shields, as is shown on this 
beautiful coin. Here we find a 
coin of the Marcia family, with the 
portrait of Ancus Martius on the 
obverse, on the reverse is the repre- 
sentation of the aqueduct called the 


Aqua Marcia, one of the most im- 
portant of its kind, constructed by 
Pretor Q. Marcius B. C. 145.— 
The name ancvs appears on the 
coin, and the letters A @vV AM are 
seen between each one of five 
arches of the aqueduct. A dena- 
rius of the Pompiea family has the 
inscription, SEX-POM-FOSTLYs, and 
the representation of the twins, 
Romulus and Remus, suckled by a 
wolf beneath a fig tree, on which 
are three birds, while the Shepherd, 
Faustulus, looks ov in wonder. A 
coin of the Mamiiian family has 
upon its reverse a figure of Ulysses 
in the dress of a pilgrim, with a 
stick in his hand, while his dog, 
Argus, is caressing his feet, thus 
showing his recognition of his old 
master, after an absence of ten 
years. ©. Mamiuivs placed this in- 
cident upon his coins as he claimed 
descent from this hero of Greek fa- 
ble. But here are several coins of 
still greater interest, they are dena- 
rii of Julius Czsar. Previous to 
his becoming dictator, his coins 
were without his portrait—having 
only an inscription, with the figure 
of an elephant and other emblems 
on the reverse. But when the Sen- 
ate decreed among other honors, 
that his portrait should appear, we 
find a change in his coinage, and 
the type before us has his effigy, 
with the inscription, Csar, picTa- 
TOR, PERPETVO, the reverse bearing 
the emblems of peace, indicating 
his reconciliation with the Senate, 
the caduceus of Mercury, the fasces 
without the axe, clasped hands, and 
a globe. Before us is an interesting 
specimen of the coins of Tisertvs, 
commonly called the Tribute money. 
On some his head is found, while 
others have the figure ofthe Emperor 
in full. And to give an idea of the 
abbreviated style of inscription upon 
Roman coins generally, we copy 
that upon a coin, which as well as 
any other, may answer to the in- 
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quiry, “ Whose is this image and 
superscription ?” 1 I, CASAR DIVI, 
AVG F AVG PM TR POT, xxuI1, which 
when reduced or extended to plain 
English, reads thus, “Tiberius 
Cesar, son of Augustus the god, 
Augustus, superior Pontiff, exercis- 
ing the tribunitian power for the 
twenty-fourth time.” A bronze coin 
of Caligula brings down to us the 
form and name of his three sisters, 
Agrippina, Drusilla, and Julia, but 
it is of extreme rarity—the Senate 
having called in the large brass 
coins of this Emperor in execration 
of hismemory. The workmanship 
upon the coins of Caligula is very 
superior, exhibiting high art in the 
die sinker. The head of the Em- 
peror as well as the figures upon 
the reverses are well drawn, and in 
many cases, both upon the coins of 
this Emperor and on others, we 
have doubtless faithful portraits of 
these “ Old Romans.” A very strik- 
ing portrait of Nero is found upon 
the large brass coins issued for him, 
some of them have curious reverses; 
these are rare; while others of this 
Emperor are quite common, and 
vet are very beautiful. Of the coin- 
age of Vespasian and Titus, this 
collection has several exquisite 
specimens, some of them highly in- 
teresting historically. One of these 
is emblematic of the conquest of 
Judea, Titus is represented as stand- 
ing by a Palm tree, and a female 
captive is kneeling before him. The 
inscription indicates the meaning 
of the emblems svpaga capTa. But 
we cannot describe all these beauti- 
ful specimens of Roman coinage, 
rich though they be in historic as- 
sociation and illustrative of art. We 
must not, however, pass by the coins 
that have the impress of Roman 
matrons upon them without some 
notice. Among others we observe 
the head of Faustina called the 
younger, married to Marcus Aure- 
lius about the year of our Lord 140. 
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Her head dress and arrangement of 
hair finds many a representative in 
our own times, and we may dis- 
cover too from these old coins that 
the ladies of Rome of that early 
period were as coquettish in the 
arrangement of their veils, as any 
belle of King street or Broadway. 
Before we leave this section of the 
* Cabinet,” it may be proper to no- 
tice more particularly the mode, 
and the material of coinage. Gold 
was used by the Romans at a very 
‘early period, and the specimens that 
have reached us are of great purity, 
having in many cases not one carat 
of alloy. This purity continued to 
the time of Severus, when most of 
the coin was debased. The early 
silver of the Greek and Roman 
coinage was but little below the 
present standard of that metal—but 
at a later date it was so much de- 
graded that we find in this collec- 
tion Denarii with fifty to sixty per 
cent. of alloy, copper and tin. About 
the year 284, Diocletian restored 
the silver coinage to its original 
purity, and of this fact we have 
proof in the coins of that Emperor 
now before us. During these long 
periods there were great variations 
in the art of coining, some coins 
bearing the appearance of high skill, 
others are utterly mean and un- 
worthy of the Roman name. For 
a period of about 250 years, or 
during the time of the republic, the 
device upon the obverse of the sil- 
ver was almost uniformly the wing- 
ed, helmetted head, though occa- 
sionally we meet a draped laureat- 
ed or castellated head, and rarely 
the Janus head. Reverses present 
a greater display of design. Some- 
times we find incidents portrayed 
relating usually to the family issu- 
ing the coin. Sometimes we meet 


the Dioscuri, the Biga, the Quadra 
Biga, drawn by horses and by ele- 
phants; sometimes standards and 
emblems of war and of peace.— 
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These are executed with greater or 
less skill, depending possibly in 
many cases upon the condition of 
the country, or the haste with which 
they were issued. The Roman mint 
was prolific, and as coined money 
was the only representative of value, 
and as the Emperor and each dis- 
tinguished family and individual is- 
sued money, it may be supposed 
that much carelessness attended the 
operations of the coiner when the 
demand was urgent. Coin has come 
down to us that was unquestionably 
cast, and moulds have been found 
more than once that were used for 
this purpose; but these are sup- 
posed to have been ancient forgeries 
now perhaps as curious and inter- 


esting as the true coin. It is gen- 


Power in Aim. 
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erally admitted that the Romans 
produced their coins by the die and 
hammer. There are extant many 
coins that are indented on one side 
by the carelessness of the workmen 
in not removing them before the 
next one was struck, and sometimes 
coins are met with, having two im- 
perfect rows of letters in the legend, 
with other similar imperfections, 
caused no doubt by the slipping of 
the coin while under the hammer. 
The irregularity in the size of the 
coins is probably owing to the dif- 
ferent degree of force with which 
they were struck. With all these 
disadvantages, it is remarkable how 
much of beauty was attained, espe- 
cially in the reigns of the first Em- 
perors, and in the copper coinage. 





POETRY EXALTS OUR JOYS. 


In bridal hall made bright with maiden eyes 
When love descends and folds his purple wings ; 
Through its broad limits when a Nation rings 

With shouts of joy for glorious victories ; 

When wit and wisdom win their nobler prize, 
Or Time with faithful step returning brings 
A Hero’s birth day—when a people sings 

Anthems of grateful praises to the skies 
For bounteous harvests; or from saintly hearts 

Devotion’s melodies like incense rise : 

In humble village homes, or crowded marts, 

In every prouder joy, or lowlier mirth, 

For all alike, the voice of song imparts 

A brighter smile to every bliss of earth. 





POWER IN AIM. 


Thrice powerful He, 

Who, in the immeasurable might of Love, 
Still ready for each sacrifice, devotes 

His manhood and the promise of his days, 
With all the aggregate faculties of his soul, 
To the one object; this, commensurate 

In aim to the peculiar gifts he carries, 
And the grand destinies decreed his race! 
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SONNETS. 


THE CHILD SLEEPING IN ITS MOTHER’S ARMS. 


[In our June issue, three sonnets were published on the same subject with the 
following. It was by an inadvertence that they were segregated from those which 
we now publish. The whole constituted but a single essay, in which it was at- 
tempted to be shown that we were but too apt to draw false morals for the con- 
sideration of the living, from the death of our young. The argument of the writer 
is to the eflect that mortal or human life is but a process of training, to the future 
existence ; that this ordeal requires the allotted period of seventy years ; that 
premature death is a necessary loss, and, perhaps, a temporary retardation of the 
progress; that, what we suppose the griefs of life—which people assume the child 
happy to escape by death—are essential necessities of its growth; training the 
sensibilities and the moral muscles at the same time; that, in brief, the true life 
is in the growth and development, of which care anxiety, the trial, the storm, are 
the absolutely necessary agencies. We beg the reader, accordingly, to refer to 
the opening sonnets, in our June issue, for the better comprehension of the 
train of thought inthese. The sonnet has been chosen as the best medium for the 
moral and contemplative utterance in verse: differing in English materially from 
the Italian poem of the same name, which, from its greater softness, flexibility, 
and, perhaps, we should say effeminacy, is better adapted to merely amatory per- 
formances. Of course we are addressing that class of readers who have learned 
to recognize poetry as a proper medium for philosophy; the meditative, contem- 
plative, and social, nay even political; and not merely a musical trifling for the 
amusement of romantic damsels on moon-lighted waters ] 


iv. Life-Omens. 


Were we, with long experience of the ills 
That flesh is heir to—heedless else of aught 
That comes from patient and from loving thought, 
And of that better wisdom which instils 
Meek sense of resignation to the cares, 
That wait upon our working—were we then, 
To muse in vulgar moods of common men; 
We might behold such scene with many fears. 
Here is one newly-born, to grief and wo, 
Perchance to shame. The tenure of his life, 
Must be, at all events, maintained by strife ; 
Or, soon or late, with violent blow for blow, 
He will be stricken down; and he will go, 
Through all the griefs with which the world is rife. 


v. How we Err. 


So thinking—looking on both smile and tear— 
The earnest pity of the human mood, 

Would prompt us to a lamentable fear ; 
And, in mistaken sorrows, we might brood 
Adversely to that providence of good, 

Which sends us, through our trials, into strength— 
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Which is the great essential of the man, 
No matter where he uses it at length, 

His duty being to find it as he can! 

We'll say—still seeing that sweet infant’s smile, 
—‘‘Smile on, dear Innocent, and so depart; 
Better thus smiling, innocent of wile, 

With fancy just at dawn, and free from guile, 

To house, in heaven, thy pure young virgin heart!” 

vi. Mistaken Omens. 

Your dullard Reason says this evermore, 
When the child dies. as if it were not made 
To live and work through seventy years, before 
*Tis garnered where ‘twill carry on its trade! 
They tell you, better thus to sleep in death, 

While innocent, and realize in bliss, 
Afar, than in a world of little faith, 

The images that make thee smile in this ; 
Prattle of woes escaped, the doubt, the dread, 
The bitterness of strife; the gnawing care; 

The daily disputation ; scorn and hiss ; 

The wintry storm that leaves the dwelling bare, 
Gulphs ‘neath the toot, the thunder overhead ! 


vu. Life in Growth. 


As if these were not, in the allotted plan, 

The very sole condition of the life ? 

If we can win the muscle in the strife, 
And if the might of manhood show the man, 
How idle to console us for life’s loss 

By showing what we escape? The ill withstood, 

In the long conflict, we have won the good: 

We gain the triumph having borne the cross! 
The life is in the growth; and this implies 

The storm, not less than sunshine ; night and shade, 
As well as dawn and beauty! Seeking skies, 

Even as the trees the sunshine, we are made 
Mighty like them; our muscles grow to roots, 
Arms, branches, and on these we hang our fruits. 

VIII. 


And Death is never welcome; no! nor bless’d, 
Till we have had our growth; ’till the brave trunk 
Hath risen erect to manhood ; till we have sunk 

Great roots in goodly ground, and been caress’d 

By the capricious seasons; shaken and tried 

By storm ; till, in our vigour justified, 

We stretch out arms of blessing on our kind, 

And in our bosom’s harborage, well supplied, 

Nests of fond nurture loving young ones find. 


The consummation lies not in the pause, 
But in the progress; and we reach a term, 
Which is but limit to some natural laws, 
Decreed as the condition from the germ! 
Most happy,.growing, in despite the worm! 
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ON NOSES. 


It has often occurred to me that 
the nose is not duly appreciated, 
that it is treated in a rather step- 
motherly way. As the most prom- 
inent physiognomic development, 
the nose is certainly deserving of 
the utmost attention. No organ 
of the body is so characteristic as 
the nose. A man may lose an 
eye or an ear without altering his 
features essentially. Not so with 
the nose. 

I once knew a man with a most 
extravagantly protuberant nose.— 
So long and heavy was it, that 
when he walked, it moved to and 
fro like a pendulum. It had a mo- 
tion of its own; it positively wad- 
dled. The possessor was offended 
at its encroaching magnitude, and 
had it cut off. The physician 
trimmed it rather too close, and 
thus he remains for life. I saw 
him afterwards and did not recog- 
nize him. I do not recognize him 
now, nor dolI intend to. His in- 
dividuality, his whole identity is 
lost. His presence is merged in 
that host of human beings with 
whom I have not the honor of be- 
ing acquainted. A _ recognition 
would be an insult to him and an 
affront to me. Imagine a man 
with a nose, such as I have just 
described, suddenly deprived of it. 
The features do not fit; they be- 
come incongruous; he is himself 
no more; for, in truth, the indi- 
viduality of a man is centred in 
his nose. Hence it is that nature, 
to indicate its great importance, 
has granted us but one nose, while 
all other organs are supplied in 
pairs. 

To some extent, but to a very 


slight one only, has the typical im- 
portance of the nose been recog- 
nized. We distinguish Roman 
noses and Grecian noses; we dis- 
cern the difference between the 
saucy but fascinating snub nose of 
some fresh country lassie, and the 
insolent and arrogant pug nose. 
We admit the characteristic nose 
of Punch, the martial nose, the be- 
nign, contemplative nose, the in- 
quisitive nose, the Machiavellian 
or secret police nose, the sardonic- 
ally sneering nose of Voltaire, the 
serenely compassionative nose, the 
aspiring nose, the nose that is born 
to command, the nose that is pre- 
destined to the use of snuff, the 
nose that seems to say, “since you 
say so,I have no doubt it’s true, 
sir, but I don’t believe it.” We 
perceive varieties of martial noses, 
from the prominent and somewhat 
pendant, knobby one of Cromwell, 
which with bluff sang froid em- 
phasizes the well-known saying, 
“ Pray to God, and keep your pow- 
der dry,” to the far more insinuat- 
ing, snuff-taking nose of the great 
Frederic, or that finely pencilled 
one, which preceded* even the all- 
conquering Napoleon over the fiery 
sands of Egypt, and across the fro- 
zen waters of the Beresina, or the 
unyielding nose of Wellington. 
Springing forward from its bridge 
with one bold curve, the great 
Duke’s nose descended thence in 
an almost perpendicular line to the 
point where it was abruptly fin- 
ished by an horizontal plane. In 
short it very much resembled a 
Chinese razor, or the nose of a 
Nuremburgh nut-cracker. 

There are also professional noses 





*It is a common German saying: “Er geht seiner nase nach,” he follows his 


nose. 
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of other kinds. There is, for ex- 
ample, an oratorical nose, which 
has doubtless produced many a fa- 
mous declaimer, although some 
may have risen superior even to 
their noses. Thus the warty nose 
of Cicero was not an oratorical 
one. He surpassed his nose; he 
vanquished his nose; he was an 
orator, his nose to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

There is even a decidedly em- 
blematic technical nose, with a 
very flat and broad base, exhibiting 
a number of minute black specks, 
as if produced by ignited particles 
of gunpowder. This nose may be 
viewed with peculiar and striking 
effect from beneath. 

There are moreover noses _posi- 
tive, enquiring and ejaculative.— 
The latter possess a peculiarly 
staring appearance. There are very 
weak and insipid noses; noses, also, 
which by a peculiar vibration at 
the end, during conversation, ex- 
hibit extraordinary animation.— 
These I have seen, at times, of great 
beauty, and the peculiar manner 
in which they emphasize the speech 
is singularly fascinating. There 
are acquisitive and liberal as well 
as elymosynary noses. Indeed, the 
varieties of noses are almost end- 
less in number. 

Noses occur which particularize 
certain classes of society, as clearly 
cut and well defined aristocratic 
noses, or opaque rounded noses of 
plebeians. There are even political 
noses, of certain kinds, as for in- 
stance Jacobinical ones, or religious 
and sectarian ones, in some cases, 
such as Jesuitical and Puritanical 
noses. 

Peculiar grand types of noses 
characterize < certain nations. The 
Roman and Grecian nose we have 
already alluded to. There are 


also Jewish and Sclavonic noses. 
The former is well known, with its 
pendent, drooping style. 


The lat- 
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ter is remarkably triangular, and 
flat below. There is a thick Teu- 
tonic nose, and a very sharp Gallic 
one. The typical nose of England 
is upturned and pugnacious. The 
American nose is thin and hooked, 
somewhere between the Roman and 
the Hebrew. This is especial 

the case with Yankees. The South- 
ern nose is straighter and the ter- 
mination appears to be situated 
somewhat farther from the facial 
surface. 

The importance of the nose has 
always been tacitly admitted, al- 
though it has never been properly 
investigated. We remember the 
story of the fairy sausage and three 
wishes, and we all know the old 
rhyme :— 

‘Says Aaron to Moses: 

‘Let’s cut off our noses.’ 

Says Moses to Aaron: 

‘It’s the fashion to wear ’em.’” 

We are not informed of the mo- 
tive which actuated Aaron when 
he made this certainly very re- 
markable suggestion ; but we are 
necessarily struck with the almost 
rebuking terseness of the answer 
of the sage lawgiver of the Jews :— 
“Tt’s the fashion to wear ’em.” 
Nature has thought proper to en- 
dow us with these nasal appenda- 
ges, and Custom sanctions her be- 
quest. To remove them would be 
in contravention of common prac- 
tice, of fashion in short. La no- 
blesse oblige. 

I need not enlarge upon these 
obligations of fashion, for we are 
constantly reminded of her over- 
ruling power. Every now and then 
some upstart parvenu attempts to 
ridicule such things as duelling, 
mustachios and crinoline. It is 
but a repetition of Aaron’s sugges- 
tion: “ Let’s cut off our noses.” 
And how do they sueceed? Why, 
the world repeats the answer of 
Moses: “It’s the fashion to wear 
?em.” 
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Among the distinguishing fea- 
tures of races, the nose holds a 
very prominent position, and even 
in the brute creation we detect a 
great variety, from the hand-like 
proboscis of the elephant to the 
receding snout of the fierce and 
sanguinary bull-dog. 

The nose is capable of expressing 
a great number of different feelings 
and sensibilities. Thus by laying 
the forefinger closely along the 
ridge of the nose we indicate 
thought; by rubbing the end of 
the nose ‘between the ‘forefinger and 
thumb, we intend to say : “ Well, 
it’s possible, but very incredible ;” 
by rubbing the forefinger along the 
side of the nose, and looking 
askance, we show that we are med- 
itating some good-humored joke, 
some quick, but pardonable devil- 
try, or in other cases a scheming 
rascality. Witness as an instance 
the devil in the chess-player of 
Retsch. To these I might add 
that the school-boys in Germany 
and France indicate jeering con- 
tempt by placing the thumb at the 
end of the nose and extending the 
fingers. 

In countries, where, owing to a 
cold climate, the pocket-handker- 
chief is in great demand, the nose 
is converted into a medium for the 
manifestation of a great variety of 
temperaments and passions. We 
have the fierce and angry blow, the 
blow which with a kind of stage horn 
tooteritoot announces: “ Heyday, 
here we are again!” There is a 
modest, snuffling blow, a pedantic 
blow of astounding gravity and 
deep reflection, and a host of other 
less important ones. It is very 
surprising to inhabitants of a warm 
climate, to see what amount of 
preparation sometimes precedes 
such a blow. It is as if the man’s 
whole earthly happiness were cen- 
tred in that blow. His conscious- 
ness for the time being is merged 
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init. He does not “ live and move 
and have his being ;” but he lives 
and moves and has his blow. See 
how cautiously he draws his hand- 
kerchief from his pocket by the 
dainty hold of two fingers, picking 
his own pocket, as if “ the eyes of 
Europe” were fixed upon him and 
his desire were to prevent them 
from detecting any preparation. 
He wishes the scenes to be shifted 
before the curtain rises, so that he 
may, with one sudden impromptu, 
“view halloo!” burst forth upon 
the amazed and bewildered audi- 
ence. He then flattens his hand- 
kerchief upon his knee, and having 
with great caution and evident sat- 
isfaction, selected a suitable spot 
for the immediate site of the opera- 
tion, he raises it to his nose with 
an air of most consummate self- 
complacency and—blows ?—no, by 
no means, he merely commences to 
blow, retaining, however, during 
the whole performance, the entire 
attention of the audience by vary- 
ing the notes, checking every now 
and then any possible strain upon 
the ears, by trumpeting now on one 
nostril, now on another, and ending 
by blowing a final charge on both, 
With an expression of almost sanc- 
timonious satisfaction, he then 
folds his pocket-handkerchief, dou- 
bles it again and again, and then, 
returning it to his pocket, with 
chilling nonchalance answers the 
question you put before he com- 
menced operations, 

Yet all this refers to the nose as 
physically developed, to the corpo- 
real nose, the nose in its incarnate 
shape. But surely this is not the 
nose, or at least nota particle more 
so than a statue is a man. The 
active principle, the sensibility, the 
soul of the nose is wanting. Itis 
a mere bump of flesh, grizzle and 
bone situated in the central part of 
the face. Supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that this lump of 
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flesh, grizzle and bone, had attached 
itself to our shoulders, would that 
be a nose? I am conscious of the 
utter futility or superfluity of intro- 
ducing a negative answer, and yet 
how few look upon the nose as in- 
deed anything more than such 
lump of flesh, grizzle, and bone, 
which the scalpel of the anatomist 
may dissect and satisfactorily exam- 
ine. They know no nose beyond 
this. 

Noses, however, hold a much 
more important position in the hu- 
man organization than this suppo- 
sition would accord to them. They 
are organs through which we exer- 
cise one of our five senses, and, as 
such, they are usually treated with 
utter contempt. The truth is, that 
the sense of smelling is the least 
gross, the most refined, the most 
ethereal and elevated of our senses ; 
and there are very few capable of 
rising to that high standard of de- 
velopment, which alone could ena- 
ble them to appreciate its signifi- 
cance. 

We delight our ears with all 
possible sounds, from the rude 
trumpet call to arms, from the glad- 
dening but discordant shout of vic- 
tory to the music of Beethoven or 


the song of Jenny Lind. We gra-- 


tify our eyes with every sight, from 
St. Peter’s to Niagara, from glori- 
ous portraits of the Virgin Mary to 
a forest in the tropics or a sunset 
on the ovean; from the acting of 
Rachel to the Alps by moonlight. 
We please our taste with soft-shell 
turtle-soup and oysters, with veni- 
son and burgundy, or tickle our 
palate with caviare and Strasbourg 
pies ; but what do we for the nose ? 
Nothing ! 

I may be answered that we have 
such things as Eau de Cologne and 
nosegays. But what are these? 
The name of the latter implies the 


answer. They are indeed mere 
nasal frivolities, and, as such, are 
altogether unworthy of any further 
enquiry. They are but gewgaws 
of the nose. 

The ear, the eye, the palate, we 
strenuously exert ourselves to de- 
velope, for can any rude backwoods- 
man comprehend a Mozart? Can 
he appreciate the bold designs of 
Michael Angelo, or the soft tints 
of Claude Lorraine? Can he un- 
derstand the architectural magnifi- 
cence of the Cathedral of Cologne? 
Can he value the rich flavor of the 
sparkling Rhine wines or the pi- 
quant aroma of a fine segar? No, 
it requires education of the senses 
to be able to exert them thus. Un- 
fortunately in our country, the at- 
tention paid to this important 
branch of education is very ineffi- 
cient, and hence, when an opportu- 
nity occurs, the senses run riot in 
twanging screechings and North 
Carolina corn whiskey, in gongs, 
and in “ Iranistans,”* 

However, in other countries, 
even, where sight, hearing and taste 
are cultivated with care, the sense 
of smell is almost entirely neglected. 
In truth, we permit the dog to ex- 
ceed us in the exercise of the nose. 
The real cause of this is probably 
the fact that very few people have 
any noses at all. They possess the 
corporeal excrescence vulgarly de- 
nominated nose, but they are ut- 
terly devoid of the active nose, the 
physical nose, the nose as it forms 
part and parcel of the liberated 
spirit: man. They seem to have 
been afflicted with a sort of spiritual 
scrofula, and in a noseless state will 
their shades be forced to present 
themselves to Charon. 

For my own part I have the sad 
misfortune to be possessed of a nose 
of extreme sensitiveness; and in- 
deed, it is a most lamentable piece 
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of property, for evil odors predomi- 
nate over agreeable ones extraordi- 
narily, both qualitatively and quan- 
titatively, or I should rather say 
in strength as well as number. 
Pleasant odors are easily enu- 
merated, and there lies the great 
difficulty in developing that art, 
which I shall term nAsatics, to the 
extent, which the delicacy of the 
organ would appear to dictate. Yet 
it is a thought fraught with terror 
and dismay, that the nose should 
continue as the dull engine of un- 
inspiring utilitarianism, when it 
possesses the power and nice judg- 
ment capable of developing a new 
field of artistic excellence, which, 
while gratifying, would ennoble, 
and which assuredly would elevate 
the human being to a loftier and 
purer sphere of action. It is Pe- 


gassus, with his wings tied down, 
drudging in the plow. 

Or is it indeed, that the nose is 
so pure and etherial an organ that 
its present functions are merely in- 
dicative of the enjoyments pre- 
served for the good hereafter? Is 
it that it requires the uncontamina- 
ted essences of Paradise before it 
ean exhibit its full development, 
and that now, amid the gross ele- 
ments of earth, it is doomed to 
“snuff the tainted breeze” for- 
ever ? 

Alas, alas! It must be thus; and, 
accepting this melancholy solution, 
we are enabled mournfully to admit 
the searching wisdom which Aaron 
manifested, when, with foreboding 
sarcasm, he vented his philanthro- 
pic grief in the sad proposition : 

* Let’s cut off our noses.” 





SONNET. 


TO AN INTERESTING, COSTLY AND NOISY QUADRUPED—BENEATH MY WINDOW. 


Tall stranger from the sunny shores of Spain, 
Cease that lugubrious and discordant shout! ' 


Sound not, in mercy, that loud trump again, 


Startling the fields and forests round about ; 
Trilling, and running, through the scale chromatic, 
And panting shrill, like any poor asth—(ass)—matic. 

Stately and solitary stand’st thou there, 

A simple picture done in mezzotint ; 

The light and dark of thy long shaggy hair 
Shaded, like one of Landseer’s works, in print. 

Sultan and Monarch! lonely dost thou live, 

And would’st I doubt me not, far rather roam 
O’er the wild mountains of thy native home, 
Than revel in such joys as this far land can give. 





ote 
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ABUNDANCE, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF BASTIAL. 


Political economy is with regard 
to exposition a vast and noble 
science. It scrutinizes the springs 
of the social mechanism and the 
functions of all the organs which 
constitute those living and marvel- 
ous bodies called human societies. 
It studies the general laws accord- 
ing to which mankind are prompt- 
ed to advance in numbers, in wealth, 
in intelligence, and in moral eleva- 
tion. And recognizing a social 
free will as well as an individual 
free will, it teaches how the laws of 
Providence may be misunderstood 
or violated ; what terrible responsi- 
bility attaches these fatal errors, 
and how civilization may thus be 
arrested, retarded, driven back and 
for a long time suppressed. 

Who would believe it? This 
science so vast and so elevated in 
the sphere of exposition, is in its 
controversial or polemical depart- 
ment, almost reduced to the irk- 
some task of demonstrating this 
proposition which seems almost 
childish from its very clearness : 
“ Abundanceis better than scarcity.” 
For let us look closely at them and 
we shall be convinced that the 
greater part of the objections and 
doubts that are raised against politi- 
cal economy imply this principle: 
“ Scarcity is better than abundance.” 

This is the true meaning of the 
popular and often repeated phrases : 

“ There is too much production.” 

“We are dying of plethora.” 

“Every market is glutted and 
every pursuit over stocked.” 

“The power of consuming can- 
not keep pace with the power of 
producing.” 

Here is an enemy of machinery. 


He deplores that the miracles of 
human ingenuity are extending in- 
definitely the power of production. 
What does he dread? Abundance. 

Here is a protectionist. He la- 
ments over the liberality of nature 
to other climates. Heis afraid that 
France will participate in it by 
means of commerce, and is unwilling 
that she shall have free trade, be- 
cause if she had she would be sure 
to bring upon herself the scourge 
of invasion and inundation. What 
does he dread? Abundance. 

Here is a statesman. He is 
alarmed at all the means of enjoy- 
ment that labour is accumulating 
in the country, and believing that 
he sees in the obscurity of the future 
the phantom of a revolutionary 
well being, and a seditious equality, 
he contrives in hisimagination heavy 
taxes, vast armies, dissipation of 
products on a grand scale, great es- 
tablishments, a mighty artificial ar- 
istocracy whose business it shall be 
to remedy by their luxury and ex- 
travagance the insolent excess of 
the fecundity of human industry. 
What does he dread ? Abundance. 

Finally, here is a logician who, 
disdaining tortuous ways, and go 
ing straight to his object, advises 
that Parisshall be periodically burnt 
down in order to afford to labour 
the occasion and the benefit of re- 
building it. What does he dread ? 
Abundance. 

How is it possible that such ideas 
should have arisen and sometimes 
even prevailed ; not, we may be as- 
sured, in the individual practice of 
men, but in their theovies and their 
legislation? For if there is an as- 
sertion which would seem to be self 
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evident it is this: “In the matter 
of useful things it is better to have 
than to want.” And if it is incon- 
testable that abundance is an evil, 
when it is predicated of mischeiv- 
ous distinctions and troublesome 
objects, such as locusts, caterpillars, 
vermin, vice, and unwholesome ex- 
halations, it cannot be less true that 
as to those things which satisfy 
wants, or afford gratifications, those 
objects which men seek after, which 
they pursue at the cost of fatigue, 
which they willingly purchase with 
labour, or by exchange, which have 
value, such as food, clothing, lodg- 
ing, works of art, the means of loco- 
motion, of communication, of in- 
struction, of diversion, in a word, 
everything with which political 
economy has to do, it is a benefit ? 
If we wish to compare the civiliza- 
tion of two nations, or of two ages, 
do we not enquire of statistics which 
of the two presents in proportion to 
population the largest amount of 
the means of living, the greatest 
quantity of agricultural, manuface 
tured or artistic productions, the 
greatest number of roads, canals, 
libraries, and museums? Do we 
not decide, if I may so express my- 
self, according to the comparative 
activity of consumption, that is to 
say, according to the degree of 
abundance? 

It will be said perhaps, that it is 
not sufficient that products should 
abound ; that it is necessary that 
they should also be equitably dis- 
tributed. Nothing is more true.— 
But let us not confound two ques- 
tions. When we defend abundance 
when our adversaries decry it, these 
words are always understood by 
both of us: ceteris paribus, all 
things else being equal, the same 
fairness of distribution being sup- 

osed on both sides. 

And then observe that abundance 
is of itself a cause of fair distribu- 
tion. The more a thing abounds 
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the less value it has, the more it is 
within the reach of every body, the 
more are men equal with regard to 
it. We are all equal with respect to 
the air, because it is relatively to our 
wants of inexhaustible abundance. 
We are a little less equal with re- 
spect to water, because being less 
abundant, it begins to cost some- 
thing; still less with respect to 
corn, with respect to delicate fruits, 
with respect to rarities, the exclu- 
sion always extending on the in- 
verse ratio of the abundance. 

We will add in order to meet the 
sentimental scruples of our epoch, 
that abundance is not merely a 
material benefit. Human wants 
develope themselves in a certain 
order; they are not all equally im- 
perious, and itmay even be remark- 
ed that the order of their priority 
is not the order of their dignity.— 
The grossest wants require to be 
first satisfied, because upon their 
satisfaction life depends, and what- 
ever the declaimers may say, before 
we can live worthily we must first 
live Primo viveve deinde philoso- 
phiae. Hence it follows that it is 
the abundance of things proper for 
supplying the most vulgar necessi- 
ties which permits mankind to 
spiritualize their enjoyments more 
and more, to elevate themselves 
into the region of the true and the 
beautiful. They can devote to the 
perfection of form, to the cultiva- 
tion of art, to the investigations of 
thought, only the time and the abil- 
ity which by virtue of progress cease 
to be absorbed by the exigencies of 
animal life. Abundance, the fruit 
of long continued labor and patient 
economy, cannot be at once uni- 
versal from the very beginning of 
society. It cannot be attained at 
the same time as to every possible 
variety of productions. It follows 
a certain order of succession, pass- 
ing from the material to the spirit- 
ual, Unfortunate is it for the peo- 
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ple when impulses from without 
such as those which proceed from 
governments, endeavour to invert 
this order, to substitute for gross but 
imperious desires, other desires more 
elevated but premature, to change 
the natural direction of labor and 
destroy that equilibrium of wants 
and satisfactions which is the founda- 
tion of social stability. 

Moreover, if abundance was real- 
ly an evil, it would be no less un- 
fortunate than strange, for however 
simple the remedy might be (to ab- 
stain from producing and to destroy, 
what can be easier?) individuals 
could never be induced to adopt it. 
It is in vain to declaim agairst 
abundance, superabundance, _ple- 
thora, incumbrance, in vain to in- 
vent the theory of scarcity, to give 
it the support of laws, to proscribe 
machinery, to trammel, to shackle, 
to embarrass exchanges, that does 
not prevent any one, not even the 
leading advocates of these systems, 
from labouring to realize abundance, 
On the whole face of the earth there 
is nota single man to be found 
whose practice is not an active pro- 
test against these vain theories.— 
There is not one to be found who 
does not endeavour to derive the 
greatest benefit possible from his 
powers, to spare them, to economize 
them, to increase their effort by the 
co-operation of natural agents; not 
one can be found even among those 
who declaim most loudly against 
freedom of commerce, that does not 
conduct himself upon this principle, 
(while he wishes to interdict it to 
others ;) to sell as dear and buy as 
cheap as possible; so that the theo- 
ty of scarcity which prevails in 
books, in newspapers, in conversa- 
tion, in parliaments, and through 
them in laws, is refuted and belied 
by the practical conduct of all the 
individual men without exception, 
who compose the human fami- 
ly, which is certainly the most 
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positive refutation that can be im- 
agined. 

But in the face of this problem: 
abundance is better than scarcity, 
how does it happen that all men 
after having virtually declared in 
favor of abundance by their mode 
of acting, of laboring and dealing, 
constitute themselves theoretically 
the defenders of scarcity so far as 
they contribute to form public opin- 
ion on that side, and thereby to 
give rise to all sorts of restrictive 
and cramping laws ? 

This is what remains to be ex- 
plained. 

In truth, what we all aim at is 
that each of our efforts should real- 
ize for us the largest possible amount 
of well being. If we were not so. 
cial animals, if we lived in solitude, 
we would know but one rule for at- 
taining that end: to labor more and 
better,a rule which implies progress- 
ive abundance. 

But in consequence of exchange 
and the separation of pursuits, to 
which it gives rise, it is not direct- 
ly to ourselves that we devote our 
labor, our efforts, our products, our 
services. Hence without losing 
sight of the rule, to produce more, 
we have another always more im- 
mediately present to our minds, to 
produce more value. For upon this 
depends the quantity of services 
that we are to receive in return for 
ours. 

Now tocreate more products and 
to create more value, are not the 
same thing. It is very clear that 
if. by force or by fraud we could 
make the special service or the pro- 
duct which is the object of our pro- 
fession very scarce we would enrich 
ourselves without increasing or im- 
proving our work. If ashoe-maker, 
for example, could by an act of his 
will, annihilate all the shoes in the 
world except those in his shop, or 
strike with paralysis every other 
man that knew how to use the tools 
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of his trade, he would become a 
Croesus; his condition would be 
greatly improved, not however with 
the general condition of mankind, 
but in the inverse ratio of the com- 
mon fate. 

This isthe whole secret, and the 
whole hatefulness, of the theory of 
scarcity, such as it manifests itself 
in restrictions, monopolies, and 
privileges. It only disguises and 
conceals that selfish sentiment which 
we all carry in the bottom of our 
hearts : I want no competitors. 

When we carry a product to 
market there are two circumstances 
equally calculated to raise its value : 
the first is that it should there meet 
with a great abundance of things 
for which it may be exchanged ; the 
second is that it should find a great 
scarcity of things similar to itself. 

Now neither by ourselves, nor by 
the instrumentality of laws and of 
public force, are we able to bring 
about the first of these circumstan- 
ces. Universal abundance, unfor- 
tunately, cannot be created by law; 
it requires quite other methods ; 
legislators, custom-house officers, 
and restrictions can do nothing to- 
wards it. 

If then we wish to raise arti- 
ficially the value of our product, 
we are under the necessity of acting 
on the other element of this value. 
In this, individual will is not so im- 
potent. With laws ad hoc, with 
arbitrary power, with bayonets, with 
chains, with shackles, with punish- 
ments and persecutions, it is not 
impossible to drive away competi- 
tors, to create scarcity, and that ar- 
tificial rise of price, which ‘s the 
object of our desires. 

Such being the case, it is easy to 
understand what may and must 
happen in times of ignorance, bar- 
barism, and uncontrolled cupidity. 

Each individual appeals to the 
legislature, and through it to the 
public force, to create, artificially, 
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by all the means in their power, 
scarcity of the thing which he pro- 
duces. The agriculturist demands 
scarcity of corn; the stock raiser 
scarcity of cattle; the iron master 
scarcity of iron; the sugar planter 
scarcity of sugar; the weaver scarci- 
ty of cloth, &., &e. Each one gives 
the same reasons, which ultimately 
make a body of doctrine that may 
well be called thetheory of scarcity ; 
and the public force employs fire 
and sword to secure the triumph of 
this theory. 

But without speaking of the 
masses thus subjected to the system 
of universal privation, it is easy to 
see in what mystification the in- 
ventors of the system come to be 
involved, and what terrible chastise- 
ment awaits their unscrupulous 
rapacity. 

We have seen that relatively to 
each special product, there were 
two elements of value: Ist. the 
scarcity of what is like it; 2d. the 
abundance of what is unlike it. 

Now let this be well marked: by 
the very means by which the legis- 
lature in obedience to individual sel- 
fishness labors to realize the first of 
these two elements of value, it in- 
evitably destroys the second, for the 
two effects are inseparable from 
each other. It has successively sat- 
isfied the desires of the agriculturist, 
the stock raiser, the iron master, 
the manufacturer, the sugar planter, 
&c., by producing, artificially, a 
scarcity of corn, of meat, of iron, of 
cloth, of sugar, &c.; but what else 
is this than to destroy that general 
abundance which is the second con- 
dition of the value of each particu- 
lar product? Thus after having sub- 
jected the community to real priva- 
tions which scarcily necessarily im- 
plies with a view to enhance the 
value of products, it turns out that 
they have not succeeded in increas- 
ing even the phantom of nominal 
value, because precisely whatever 
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effect the scarcity of each particular 
product operates in its favor is neu- 
tralized by the scarcity of the others, 
Is it then so difficult to understand 
that supposing the shoe-maker, of 
whom we spoke just now, by a sin- 
gle act of his will to destroy all the 
shoes in the world except those of 
his making, he would be no better 
off, even in the childish point of 
view of nominal value, if at the same 
time all the objects for which shoes 
are exchanged, became scarce in the 
same proportion? The only change 
would be this: all men, our shoe- 
maker included, would be worse 


Have Mercy, Heaven. 
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shod, worse clothed, worse fed, and 
worse lodged, while products would 
maintain among themselves the 
same relative value. 

And so it ought to be. What 
would become of society if injustice, 
oppression, selfishness, cupidity and 
ignorance drew down no punish- 
ment upon themselves? Happily, 
it is not possible for a few men, 
without disadvantage to themselves, 
to turn the public force and the 
machinery of government to the ac- 
count of scarcity, and to suppress 
the universal impulse of mankind 
towards abundance. 





HAVE MERCY, HEAVEN. 


Have mercy, Heaven! alas—the idlest prayer— 
Poured hourly forth from human hearts and lips: 
Mercy—that spirit so gentle, bright and fair, 
Has suffered even in Heaven a dark eclipse ; 
And Heaven looks down with cold relentless eye 
On man’s keen pangs and hopeless agony. 


Have mercy, Heaven! in vain—thou plead’st in vain. 
No pang predestined, cruel fate will spare ; 
From moans and plaints unheeded then refrain, 
The only way to conquer is to bear. 
Howl as thou wilt, the adamantine sky 
Returns with echoing scorn each bursting cry. 


Have mercy, Heaven! Yes: pitying Heaven replies, 
And sends the boon in answer to thy prayer; 
Weep then no more, upraise thy down cast eyes, 
Thy refuge, solace, comforter is near. 

Born but to suffer with thine every breath, 

Thine only hope—Heaven’s only mercy—Death. 
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There is a line between good and 
evil which is more easily marked 
in considering particular actions 
than in comparing different men. 
An act of treachery will elicit the 
indignation of a child, as one of 
disinterested self-sacrifice will com- 
mand its admiration; but to dis- 
tinguish between a good man who 
committed great errors, and a bad 
man possessing some virtues is a 
task of more difficulty. Upon the 
multitude who, whether from indif- 
ference or other cause, take their 
opinions at second hand, the inter- 
mediate shades are lost, and the 
general conclusion alone remains, 
which stamps the one as good, the 
other as bad. Sometimes he who 
chooses to investigate the matter, 
after the clouds of prejudice and 
passion have dispersed, will find the 
sentence unjust and wrong: almost 
always he will perceive much which 
has been excused in the one, yet 
condemned in the other. In the 
former instance, if an Historian or 
Biographer, he will vindicate the 
honor and character of the victim 
of injustice : in the latter, he will 
acquiesce in the general truth of 
the judgment pronounced by Pos- 
terity, nor seek by*traducing the 
one to apologize for the other. 

Hamilton and Burr are fit in- 
stances of this. That much has 
been excused in the former which 
in the latter has been the subject of 
censure, may be conceded. That 
Hamilton committed errors none 
will deny. That he had faults is 
only tosay that he was not exempt 
from the necessary incidents of hu- 
man nature. That in his zeal for 

litical measures, he sometimes 
over-stepped the bounds of strict 
courtesy and even justice, is to be 
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HAMILTON. 


deplored ; but that he stands on a 
level with Burr in point of moral 
tone and sentiment, no statement of 
the facts can sustain or ingenuity 
demonstrate. 

Whatever may have been the 
apparent similarity of these two 
men, they were in reality totally 
different. However great the re- 
semblance in point of address and 
social accomplishments, few present 
so striking a contrast in all which 
constitutes character and lofty in- 
tellect. Born at nearly the same 
time, Burr, in February, 1756, 
Hamilton, in January, 1757, of 
nearly the same stature, of great 
wit, refinement and cultivation, 
both handsome, pursuing the same 
career, and up to a certain point, 
passing through nearly the same 
vicissitudes of fortune, the compari- 
son between them is at once curi- 
ous and instructive, as manifesting 
the necessity of regulating conduct 
by principle, and showing the dif- 
ferent resultsto which different mo- 
tives may lead men of not totally 
unequal parts, and of almost identi- 
cal pursuits. Both were young 
men at the time of the Revolution, 
both entered into that contest with 
ardor and impetuosity, both were 
aids to Washington and resigned 
that position, both underrated his ge- 
nius though in a very different man- 
ner and degree, both possessed con- 
siderable military capacity, and 
took avery distinguished part in the 
war. These are the adventitious 
points of resemblance. A_ brief 
sketch of their military, legal and 
political career, will sufficiently in- 
dicate the broad and fundamental 
grounds of contrast, and the real 
distinctions which exist between 
them. 
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Burr rose from a bed of sickness 
to join the famous Canada expedi- 
tion, where by his indomitable en- 
ergy and perseverance in undergo- 
ing fatigue, he was of very great 
advantage to the army. The first 
service which brought him into no- 
tice, was of a character extremely 
perilous and never sufficiently ap- 
preciated by the greater number of 
persons whoare always more struck 
by a brilliant charge or daring feat 
of arms, than by those more ob- 
scure but equally dangerous and 
often far more important deeds 
which precede and prepare the way 
for success upon the battle-field. 
“ As the army approached Quebec, 
it became necessary to communi- 


cate with Montgomery at Mon- 
treal. To Burr was confided the 


task of conveying alone, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles through an 
enemy’s country, a verbal message 
from Arnold, informing Mont- 
gomery of his arrival and plans.” 
In the execution of this task, he dis- 
played great address and bravery, 
of which Montgomery manifested 
his appreciation by appointing him 
forthwith one of his aids, with the 
rank of captain. And a noble part 
did the youthful soldier perform by 
his gallant commander—bravely 
and efficiently did he execute the 
duties which devolved on him dur- 
ing this memorable campaign, be- 
fore and after that commander’s 
death. Subsequently, too, in all 
separate commands, in Orange 
county, at Valley Forge, in the com- 
mand of Westchester, he showed 
himself a strict disciplinarian, a 
brave, vigilant, and efficient officer. 
Hamilton entered into the war 
with equal zeal. His first command 
was that of a company of artillery, 
remarkable, in the continental army, 
for its excellent equipment and ad- 
mirable discipline. At the head of 
this company it was that he 
brought up the rear of the retreat- 
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ing army when retiring before the 
British at New York, losing all his 
baggage and one gun, but with ad- 
mirable self-possession and gallant 
conduct, bringing his men safely | 
away. Subsequently, as Aid to 
General Washington, he served 
faithfully, patiently, ably, and when 
at last he resigned, in consequence 
of a difference with his commander, 
and exchanged the duties of the 
cabinet for those more congenial of 
active service, it was with a mutual 
esteem, respect, and regard still ex- 
isting between them. At White 
Plains and at Monmouth, he took 
a distinguished part; and at the 
siege of Yorktown, it was he, who 
with Laurens, vindicated the gallant- 
ry of American arms by storming 
one of the British redoubts , while 
the French troops carried the other. 
As soldiers, both men were re- 
markable for their eager love of 
distinction ; and Burr is often car 
ried away by the force of this pas- 
sion. Hamilton not only possesses 
but practices the power of self- 
control, and duly appreciates the 
necessity for subordination. The 
exploits of the one are a fit theme 
for romance: the deeds of the 
other afford a guide for conduct. 
In desperate times the most daring 
are the most conspicuous, and valor 
is more potent than prudence over 
the admiration of the multitude. 
Brilliant as were many of Hamil- 
ton’s achievements, his military 
fame rests more upon the counsels 
he gave than the deeds he per- 
formed. The recital of Burr’s mil- 
itary career, possesses more the 
charm of adventurous exploit. Mr. 
Parton relates many of his deeds of 
prowess which elicit peculiar inter- 
est. While stationed at Westches- 
ter, constantly riding by night 
among his posts and sentinels, 


aware that only such vigilance kept 
the guards from being surprised, he 
yet contrived twice to visit Mrs, 
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Prevost, who resided at that time 
fifteen miles on the other side of 
the Hudson. “In achieving these 
visits,” to use the words of his bi- 
ographer, “he equaled Leander in 
daring, and surpassed him so much 
in ingenuity as to get over his Hel- 
lespont with a dry over-coat and to 
go glowing instead of dripping into 
the arms of his Hero. Six of his 
trustiest troopers, men whom he 
knew were devoted to him, he sent 
early in the evening to a place on 
the banks of the Hudson, since and 
forever made classic ground by the 
residence of Washington Irving. 
Under the lofty bank of the river, 
he had caused an ample barge to be 
moored, well furnished with blank- 
ets and buffalo skins. Earlier by 
some hours than usual, Burr left his 
quarters at White Plains, mounted 
on a small swift horse, and galloped 
rapidly to the river side, visiting 
posts and sentries as he went. His 
_ manner of procuring intel- 
igence had made him certain that 
nothing requiring his presence 
would occur before morning; yet 
he provided for every probability 
and possibility of danger, and for 
any unforeseen delay that might 
occur in his return. At nine in 
the evening, his faithful troopers at 
the barge heard the clattering of 
hoofs, and in a moment their com- 
mander stood in their midst, bridle 
in hand. Instantly, and without 
the interchange of a syllable, the 
girth was unloosened, ropes were 
adjusted about the body of the pant- 
ing steed, and by the method well 
known to farriers, the animal was 
gently thrown and bound: then 
lifted by main strength and placed 
on the bed provided for him in the 
boat. Burr stepped aboard ; the 
men plied the muffled oars with a 
will ; and within half an hour the 
boat grazed the opposite shore. In 
the same silence, and with the same 
celerity as before, the horse was 
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lifted out, unbound, and got upon 
his feet. A little rubbing and 
walking up and down restored the 
animal to his wonted condition. 
The boat was drawn snugly upon 
the shore; the men laid down in 
the bottom of it to sleep; while 
Burr mounted and rode rapidly 
away up the hill toward the home 
of his heart. Before midnight he 
was there. Two hours of bliss flew 
fast—how swiftly lovers know. 
Then again to horse. About four 
in the morning he was with his 
faithful crew on the river’s bank, 
when the poor nag was astonished 
once more in the manner just de- 
scribed, and the party re-crossed 
the river. Arrived on the other 
side, Colonel Burr mounted, rode 
over to camp, which wasseven miles 
from the river, challenging sentinels, 
visiting posts and comporting him 
so exactly in his usual manner, that 
not the slightest suspicion arose of 
the singular way in which he had 
passed the night. A little before 
daylight, quite in his accustomed 
style, he gave up his horse and 
threw himself upon his couch. 
Except the two or three individuals 
to whom the secret was necessarily 
confided, not a man even of those 
who had aided him, knew the object 
of that night’s excursion.” She must 
be singularly free from vanity who 
can resist such appeals ; and it is no 
wonder that such a method of mak- 
ing love induced the fair dame to 
bestow her hand and heart upon 
the adventurous suitor. Another 
of his deeds occurred earlier in the 
war during the retreat of the army 
from New York. The British had 
landed on the East River side of 
the Island, about four miles above 
the Battery. As Burr, who was 
then Major, followed the army to- 
ward Richmond Hill, on his way to 
Harlem, he came upon the greater 
part of an American Brigade which, 
supposing the British to be in pos- 
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session of the Island, had taken ref- 
uge in a sod-fort called Bunker’s 
Hill, on the line of what is now 
Grand-street. Addressing himself 
to General Knox, the commanding 
officer, he urged the necessity of 
retreat, to which Knox objected. 
Turning to the officers and men, he 
induced them, despite the opposi- 
tion of their General, to follow him, 
and surmounting all obstacles, elud- 
ing all pursuit by the celerity of his 
movements, he marched them off in 
safety to the main body of the army. 
In relating this anecdote, Mr. Par- 
ton says: “This brilliant feat of the 
young aid-de-camp became the talk 
of the army. Applauded by his 
comrades, Burr was not mentioned 
in the despatches of the commander- 
in-chief; which then and always 
he regarded as an_ intentional 
slight.” Those who have read the 
history of the American Revolution, 
and consider the nature of the con- 
test, the character of the difficulties 
with which we had to contend, the 
material of which our army was 
constituted, the great necessity for, 
and the great want of, discipline, 
will hardly be surprised that a 
young Major, of one and twenty, 
should not receive praise from the 
Commander-in-Chief for taking a 
detachment out of the hands and 
against the will of a superior officer, 
however correct his judgment, 
brilliant his achievement, or suc- 
cessful the result. It is more than 
he deserves if he escape censure. 
A strict review of Burr’s military 
career, shows us that in separate 
commands he was always an able, 
vigilant, efficient soldier; that in 
subordinate positions, he was ever 
impatient of superior authority, and 
only able to act under those officers 
who yielded, perhaps unconsciously, 
to his will. His subordinates ad- 
mired, feared, and often loved him. 
Those of his superiors who were 
under his influence, by that very 
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act yield homage to his ability. 
But those of equal and those of 
higher intellectual power, who acted 
independently and with superior 
judgment, perceived, with regret, 
that he had never learned the prime 
lesson of military science—obedi- 
ence. That the love of distinction 
surmounted in him the love of 
country; that he acted upon im- 
pulse and not upon principle, and 
that his impulses were rather sel- 
fish than patriotic. In the great 
war of the American Revolution, 
it is not the gallant deeds of sol- 
dierly prowess, or the victories of 
raw militia over regular troops, 
brilliant as were those deeds and 
those victories, that has caused the 
contest to stand forth in solitary 
and superior grandeur, without a 
parallel in the history of the world. 
It is rather the noble character of 
the great men who conducted that 
struggle. It is the manner in which 
mean and petty jealousies were laid 
aside, the high sense of honor which 
marks their mutual intercourse, the 
confidence of brothers in a common 
cause, their superiority to envy, and 
their self-sacrificing patriotism. He 
roust be a tyro in American His- 
tory who has never entertained 
these reflections, and the most earn- 
est study will only serve to impress 
them more deeply. Do we not all 
admire the repose of mutual confi- 
dence with which Washington 
writes to Rutledge, asking his ac- 
ceptance of a high and important 
post, and requesting him if he can- 
not accept it himself, to offer it to 
Pinckney? In the long list of these 
noble names, Burr has no place: 
Hamiltonhas. Many have differed 
from the political principles of the 
latter; the purity of his patriotic 
devotion is above suspicion. 

After the Revolution, Hamilton 
and Burr became practitioners at 
the bar, in the city of New York, 
and with nearly equal success. The 
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views which each took of his pro- 
fession, may fitly illustrate their re- 
spective views of life. Burr defined 
Law to be, “ whatever is boldly as- 
serted and plausibly maintained”— 
and acted in accordance with that 
definition. 

We will not speak of the moral 
tone which such a sentiment im- 
plies, but only of the want of 
depth and breadth -in the compre- 
hension of him who could utter and 
believe it. Law, considered in its 
most narrow sense as that of the 
legal profession, is founded in one 
of the necessities of human nature; 
that necessity which induces so- 
ciety. As human, it is imperfect. 
It is man’s feeble effort to attain to 
that infinite Justice in accordance 
with which the universe is consti- 
tuted. Just as the turbid waters of 
the mountain torrent remind us of 
the pure and limpid source from 
which they spring, so do the crude 
and ill digested attempts to deline- 
ate Justice, as manifested in the 
systems of Law of different coun- 
tries, recall the eternal and immu- 
table principles from which they 
derive their origin. That the end 
should not be completely gained, 
that the finite should not resolve 
the infinite, is natural; but it would 
be a sad and false commentary 
upon the history and destiny of 
man, to arrive at the conclusion 
that there can be no approximation 
to that result. 

Hamilton’s conduct as a lawyer, 
authorizes us to believe that his 
views were more in accordance with 
truth and right reason. The anec- 
dotes related by Burr’s biographer, 
show what different actions were 
the natural result of such different 
sentiments. Take the following for 
instance: A man is indicted for 
murder: Hamilton and Burr are 
his counsel. The evidence is strongly 
against the prisoner, who, in every 


probability, is really guilty. At 
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length a witness is produced whose 
answers to Burr’s cross-interrogato- 
ries excite suspicions that he may 
be himself the criminal. Hamilton 
fairly and earnestly urges every 
point in favor of his client, but 
shrinks from the responsibility of 
inculpating upon bare suspicion, 
one who may be innocent. Burr 
has no such scruples; with minute 
particularity he prepares everything 
for his purpose, and having wrought 
all who are present to the highest 
detestation of the crime, he seizes 
two candelabras, throws a glare of 
light upon the face of the witness, 
who is standing near, and concen- 
trating upon him the whole atten- 
tion and indignation of the audi- 
ence, exclaims: “Behold the muar- 
derer, gentlemen !” + Is it a wonder 
if the poor victim shrank, even 
though innocent? A determined 
villain might better stand the brunt 
of such an accusation, than one 
who is unconscious of guilt and yet 
timid. Burr succeeded, however, 
and that was his prime object. Mr. 
Parton rates him properly as a law- 
yer when he says that he belonged 
to that second class which “ re- 
quires a quick, acute intellect, tact, 
adroitness, self-possession, and great 
physical stamina, together with a 
certain degree of moral obtuseness 
which enables a man to do in his 
professional what he would not do 
in his private capacity.” 

From the Bar we follow to the 
domain of politics. Burr’s political 
career may be easily summed up. 
In 1791, he was elected a Senator 
from the State of New York, in 
place of Schuyler. How, or by 
what means this election was ob- 
tained, we are ignorant. Schuyler 
was Hamilton’s father-in-law, and 
the Federalists had the majority in 
the State Legislature ; but he was 
of austere and unprepossessing 
manners, and like every man who 
acts according to principle, had 
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made political enemies. Burr held, 
what was even at that day, an ad- 
vantage—the position of a new 
man, unshackled by party ties; his 
address was fascinating, his talents 
for intrigue remarkable. Burr took 
his seat and was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee to draw up 
the usual address in reply to the 
President, the style of which pa- 
per is concise and happy. In 1792 
he was frequently mentioned as a 
suitable candidate for the office of 
Governor of the State of New 
York. The terms in which he is 
spoken of by various gentlemen 
give some idea of his position.— 
They consider him, perhaps un- 
consciously, as one who may be 
bought. “Whenever,” says Mr. 
Watson, in a letter to Hamilton, 
“T imagine how much easier it is 
to embarrass and obstruct the be- 
nign operations of government, 
than to give it the requisite tone 
and vigor, [ am solicitous to re- 
move talents, perseverance and ad- 
dress as far from the opposition as 
possible ;” and again, “I shall only 
add, that the cautious distance ob- 
served by this gentleman toward 
all parties, however exceptionable 
in a politician, may be a real merit 
in aGovernor.” We would be the 
last to encourage the vulgar error 
which forces public men to take 
sides either for or against every po- 
litical measure. Many of these 
may be matters of indifference. 
Nor would we deny to him who is 
prompted by sincere convictions, 
the right to assume an independent 
position. But there is a vast dif- 
ference between one who, by the 
very austerity of his principles, is 
forced to such a station, and him 
who balances the political pole by 
the simple effect of practiced agil- 
ity. Hamilton, however, put his 


veto upon this proposition, and the 
contest for that office was one 
strictly of party. The Federalists 
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supported John Jay—the Republi- 
cans, Clinton. Jay was really 
elected, but an informality in ren- 
dering the votes divided the can- 
vassers, seven of whom were in fa- 
vor of Clinton, four for Jay. In 
this perplexity they requested the 
opinion of their Senators, Rufus 
King and Aaron Burr. These gen- 
tlemen differ; Mr. King gives his 
opinion in favor of Jay, Burr in 
favor of Clinton. In this he cer- 
tainly did not act in accordance 
with justice, and even the technical 
grounds of his conclusion are sus- 
ceptible of doubt. Left to them- 
selves, the majority of the canvass- 
ers decide. Clinton is pronounced 
Governor. The excitement created 
was intense. “Nothing but the 
moderation of Mr. Jay, and the 
general regard for law which pre- 
vailed in the most order-loving of 
parties saved the State from tem- 
porary confusion. Later in this 
year, Burr was spoken of for Vice 
President. Mr. King informs Ham- 
ilton of the scheme, who thus re- 
plies: “Mr. Clinton’s success I 
should think very unfortunate. I 
am not for trusting the govern- 
ment too much in the hands of its 
enemies. But still Mr. C. is a man 
of property, and in private life, so 
far as I know, of probity. I fear 
the other gentleman is unprinci- 
pled, both as a public and a private 
man. When the Constitution was 
in deliberation, his conduct was 
equivocal; but its enemies, who I 
believe best understood him, con- 
sidered him as with them. In fact 
I take it he is for or against noth- 
ing but as it suits his interest or 
ambition. He is determined, as I 
conceive, to make his way to be 
the head of the popular party, and 
to climb, per fas aut nefas, to the 
highest honors of the State, and as 
much higher as circumstances may 
permit. Embarrassed, as I under- 
stand, in his circumstances, with an 
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extravagant family; bold, enter- 
prising and intriguing, I am mis- 
taken if it be not his object to 
play. the game of confusion, and [ 
| it to be a religious duty to op- 
pose his career.” In a letter to 
another person he says: “Mr. 
Burr’s integrity as an individual 
is not unimpeached, and as a public 
man, he is one of the worst sort. 
Secretly turning liberty into ridi- 
cule, he knows as well as most 
men how to make use of the name. 
In a word, if we have an embryo 
Cesar in the United States, ’tis 
Burr.” The partisans of Burr may 
adduce these expressions as evi- 
dence of Hamilton’s hostility, and 
may assign to that hostility un- 
worthy motives; they cannot gain- 
say their truth. The impartial will 
only consider this conduct as an 
additional instance of earnest pa- 
triotism and true discernment. It 
is indeed absurd to suppose that 
such sentiments owed their origin 
to political or personal opposition. 
We see in the very letter which 
denounces Burr what terms are 
employed with reference to Clin- 
ton, » far more bitter political par- 
tisan, and in the letters written 
about the same time by Hamilton 
concerning Jefferson, his great op- 
= in sentiment and principle, 
e says: “That gentleman, whom 
I once very much esteemed, but 
who does not permit me to retain 
that sentiment for him, is certainly 
a man of sublimated and paradox- 
ical imaginations, entertaining and 
propagating opinions inconsistent 
with dignified and orderly govern- 
ment,” but we find no imputation 
against his sincerity, or doubt of 
his integrity. 

While Senator, Burr was pro- 
posed by a caucus of the Republi- 
can Senators and Representatives 
to Washington, for nomination as 
Minister to France in the place of 
Gouveneur Morris, The President 
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paused in silence for a moment, 
and then replied, that it had been 
the rule of his conduct in public 
life, never to nominate to a respon- 
sible and elevated position one of 
whose integrity he was not assured. 
He had no confidence in Mr. Burr 
in that respect. The proposal was 
repeated and the Chief Magistrate 
replied with warmth that his de- 
cision was irrevocable. Those who 
attribute this to the influence of 
Hamilton, manifest but a poor ap- 
preciation of Washington’s emi- 
nent characteristics, strong will and 
sound judgment. He received sug- 
gestions from all; the decision was 
his own. 

At the election of Adams to the 
Presidency, Burr was again spoken 
of as a ‘candidate, and received 
thirty votes. On the expiration of 
his Senatorial term, he retired to 
New York, became again a mem- 
ber of the Assembly, engaged in 
intrigues for the success of the Re- 
publican party, obtained from the 
Legislature a charter granting un- 
limited powers to the Manhattan 
Water Company, and by that means 
instituted a party bank, reconciled 
three great opposing factions, and 
obtained a victory over the Feder- 
alists at the third Presidential elec- 
tion. Then follow the famous tie 
between himself and Jefferson, and 
his elevation to the Vice Presi- 
dency. In this office he acted with 
distinction, but, with his usual dip 
lomatic policy; was towards the 
close of his term defeated as can- 
didate for Governor of the State of 
New York, fought and killed Ham- 
ilton, presided with rigorous im- 
partiality over the trial of Judge 
Chace, and in retiring from office 
delivered an eloquent and impress- 
ive farewell to the Senate. But 
we find no where in the course of 
his political career the trace of 
any profound convictions, or the 
outline of any great system. To 
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steer between the Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis of opposite parties, gain the 
support of each, commit himself to 
neither, and thus obtain high posi- 
tion and power seems to have been 
his sole object. His colleague, 
Rufus King, characterized him as 
one who had a rare faculty in sum- 
ming up a discussion, but added to 
it few ideas. “He never opened a 
debate. But where a question had 
been discussed to exhaustion he 
knew how to use well the vast 
stores of information which had 
been elicited, and to set in new 
and dense array the arguments 
that had been used by others.— 
This faculty, aided by his persuas- 
ive and emphatic manner, made 
him a favorite speaker, and the 
more as he never wearied an au- 
dience by prolixity.” 

The commencement of Hamil- 
ton’s political career is of a date 
anterior to the adoption of the 
Constitution, in framing which in- 
strument he took an important, we 
may say the chief, part. It satis- 
fied few at the time, and himself as 
little as most others. None how- 
ever were more disposed to give it 
a fair trial, or more zealous in its 
support. . As Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington’s Cabinet, 
he was constantly pitted against 
Jefferson, the Secretary of State, 
and it was from the clash of the 
opposite arguments of these two 
champions that Washington de- 
rived the light which guided his 
judgment. It would be encroach- 
ing upon the province of History 
to give a detailed account of the 
great measures proposed and car- 
ried by Hamilton during this and 
the succeeding administration.— 
Their general tendency was to in- 
crease the power and strength of 
the Federal Government, and thus 
guard against what then appeared 
to be the most imminent danger, 
a dissolution of the Union, from 
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its own inherent weakness. He 
did not perceive that the osier 
wand may bend where the iron 
bar will snap, and that the very 
tenuity of the bonds which con- 
nect the States gives to our Con- 
stitution its great elastic power. 
Still many of his plans met with a 
brilliant success at that day, and 
however men may differ as to his 
policy, all must admit that it re- 
quired great power to originate, 
and ability to execute such schemes 
as the funding of the national debt, 
the assumption and the institution 
of the United States Bank. 

In truth Hamilton was a states- 
man, Burra politician, The prime 
object of the former was the estab- 
lishment, by lawful and constitu- 
tional means, of a system which he 
deemed necessary for the welfare 
of the Republic. The aim of the 
latter was to climb to the topmost 
round of the political ladder. The 
one desired power that he might 
effect good, the other craved dis- 
tinction for self-gratification. The 
fiery ambition of Hamilton ever 
felt the steady hand of its master; 
that of Burr bore him wildly along 
without the check of duty or the 
guidance of principle. In the pub- 
lic life of these two men, there is 
no parallel. Hamilton may much 
more aptly be compared to Cal- 
houn. The remark may startle. 
Federalist and Nullifier, Union and 
Secession, Centralization and State 
Rights, are words so significant of 
opposite parties that the sugges- 
tion may well bear great sem- 
blance of paradox. It is neverthe- 
less not without foundation. They 
both possessed the same eminent 
characteristic—tenacity. Theirab- 
stract theories of government were 
not unlike, and both were great ad- 
mirers of the British Constitution. 
The end to which they directed 
their efforts was the same. It was 
the aim of each to strengthen the 
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cause of liberty and orderly gov- 
ernment by instituting checks to 
the will of what the latter has 
aptly termed the numerical ma- 
jority. But they sought this ob- 
ject by different routes. Hamilton 
strove to impose a check upon li- 
cense by the centralization of power. 
Calhoun perceived that the federal 
government, instead of regulating, 
might easily become the most po- 
tent instrument of popular mis- 
rule, and found in Jefferson’s doc- 
trine of State sovereignty an anti- 
dote for the evil. Whether the 
resemblance extends farther is a 
question for patient investigation 
and grave study, but it is a curious 
commentary upon the foresight of 
the most superior intellects, that 
the theories introduced by the most 
progressive statesman of the Rev- 
olution should now be the bulwark 
of order, while the power through 
which the most conservative sought 
to establish his system threatens to 
become the tool of license. 

Beside these men, Burr sinks 
into the mere intriguer. If he 
ever entertained any philosophic 
views of government, they never 
served their legitimate purpose, for 
he had no principles, proposed no 
great measures, advocated no sys- 
tem. He was indeed a brilliant 
manager of men, understood their 
weaknesses, and played upon their 
foibles with consummate dexterity. 
Mr. Parton, in the opening of his 
eighteenth chapter, justly character- 
izes him when he says: “ But for- 
tune was now tired of befriending 
this man. His position was im- 
posing, but hollow. As a_politi- 
cian he never had any real basis; 
such as great ideas, strong convic- 
tions, important original measures, 
a grand policy; nor were his pe- 
culiar gifts of a nature to charm 
the multitude.” 

Of the duel between Hamilton 
and Burr we shall say little. Er- 
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rors of judgment are frequent on 
such occasions, and there is no evi- 
dence that Burr sought the duel 
from a malignant desire to take 
the life of his antagonist. The 
popular outburst which followed, 
however, may afford some evidence 
of the real estimation in which the 
two men were held. Why such 
general indignation? Had Hamil- 
ton killed Burr would the feeling 
have been as intense? And why 
not? Itis not so strange a spec- 
tacle to behold in a community; 
men of great apparent influence, 
who fare but ill in the secret 
thoughts of their fellow-citizens; 
men whom many laud, yet few 
trust ; while others less popular are 
more esteemed. This general re- 
mark may afford some clue to the 
resolution of the foregoing queries. 

Time forbids that we should en- 
ter into a detailed account of Burr’s 
subsequent career. If he had prin- 
ciples, now was the time for their 
display. Hamilton, when driven 
with discomfiture from the political 
arena, sought and found in the 
broad domain of the Law, an am- 
ple field for the exercise of his fac- 
ulties. Did popular outery drive 
Burr from the State of New York, 
the South and the West would 
welcome him with open arms. He 
goes, but with what purposes, let 
history tell. It has been said that 
he sought simply a disunion of the 
States; a project since entertained 
by wise, great and patriotic men. 
But from what motives and by 
what means did he purpose that 
disunion? Wasit from affection to 
the western States? Was it with 
any intent to effect their good? to 
advance their prosperity? The re- 
pudiation of the idea that we may 
“do evil that good may come,” 
arises as much from the scope 
which it affords to insincerity, and 
the danger of error to which all 
human nature is liable, as from any 
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intrinsic defect in the principle; 
and purity of motive will often 
render that indifferent which would 
otherwise be wrong. In the ordi- 
nary tribunals of law, with our 
necessarily imperfect modes of ad 
ministering justice, it is the mo- 
tive, together with the deed, which 
constitutes crime. With how much 
stronger reason must it be so when 
audience is held before Time’s 
high court. Here every impulse 
must be laid bare; here the accused 
must justify not only the overt act, 
but the secret motive. Can it be 
pretended that Burr had any other 
object than  self-aggrandizement, 
any other motive than personal 
ambition? Again, it has been said 
that he was, after all, only a mag- 
nificent fillibuster. He was more. 
But concede the point. Is the dif- 
ferent estimation in which such 
characters are now held in various 
sections, a proof of his virtue or of 
our degeneracy? His was not 
even the wild desire to extend 
American influence and advance 
American power, but the restless 
eraving of an ill-regulated spirit. 
It is contended that his schemes 
for the conquest of Mexico were 
no more culpable than the Miranda 
project of Hamilton? What are 
the points of resemblance? Ad- 
mit, what is barely possible, that 
in this instance, Hamilton’s ambi- 
tion gave insensibly a bias to his 
public conduct, what a difference 
the circumstances of each case 
present. Is there no distinction 
between public and private war, 
between lawful and unlawful meas- 
ures, between the invasion of Mex- 
ico by Gen. Scott, and that of Nic- 
aragua by Walker? Between a 
plan of attack entertained by an 
officer of Government in the event 
of impending war, and the personal 
schemes of an adventurer during a 
period of national peace? What- 
ever may have been Burr’s definite 
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plans, enough has been brought to 
light to show, that once engaged 
in the execution of them, he would 
take advantage of any circumstance 
to ensure success. It is impossible 
to believe that he only intended to 
hasten the collision with Spain, 
and then aid the regular troops, 
He would have seized upon the 
command. This fact is avowed in 
the letter which states that Wil- 
kinson shall be second, and the 
man who at twenty led Knox’s 
brigade from under his nose, would 
scarcely resist now the much greater 
temptation to perform a similar 
act. But his plans were exposed 
and his project defeated; whether 
through ‘the treachery of Wilkin- 
son, or whether that officer was 
implicated, we pause not to in- 
quire. He escapes, was captured 
and tried. This event constitutes 
one of the most imposing pageants 
in American history. Among those 
congregated together at Richmond 
occur many of the most illustrious 
names which adorn the annals of 
this country. Dignity and impar- 
tiality are personified in the person 
of Chief Justice Marshall. Hay, 
assisted by the brilliant Wirt and 
caustic McCrea, conducts the pros- 
ecution, while Edmund Randolph’s 
imposing dignity, experience and 
learning, are seconded by the sar- 
casm and logic of Wickham, and 
the legal lore of Luther Martin. 
In full view stands Burr, and by 
his side, faithful to his post in the 
hour of danger, sits his son-in-law. 
John Randolph is foreman of the 
jury, and upon the massive lock of 
the great door towers the majestic 
form of Winfield Scott, an earnest 
and most conspicuous spectator. 
Without, upon the steps of a cor- 
ner grocery, Andrew Jackson, in 
furious harangues, strives to excul- 
pate Burr and declaims against 
Jefferson. The trial lingered slowly 
for many weeks; at length the 















prisoner is acquitted. The treason 
is not proved, but the overwhelm- 
ing condemnation of his country 
awaits him—and Aaron Burr leaves 
that court a man blasted in charac- 
ter and in reputation. 

And here we leave him, not that 
we would close our eyes to the 
many touching incidents which oc- 
cur in the closing scenes of his 
eventful life, nor deny to the fol- 
lowers of his prosperous hour, who 
clung to him in adversity, their 
just meed of praise. But because 
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the principles, or rather the want 
of principle, which characterized 
his conduct remain unchanged, and 
were only confined within a more 
narrow sphere of action. Much 
might be said of the many excel- 
lencies of Hamilton’s character; 
but in an article like this, to enter 
into such details would be impos- 
sible. We have only been able 
to give a rapid and hurried sketch 
of events. Let the facts speak. 
They are more cogent than argu- 
ment. 




























THE WEARY HEART. 


My heart is weary in my breast, 

It longs for peace, it pants for rest ; 
Swoln high with passion, filled with care, 
Bursting with griefs it cannot bear, 

By all this heavy load opprest, 

My heart is weary in my breast. 


My heart is weary in my breast— 
My Sun is sinking down the West; 
Sustained by buoyant hope no more, 
My spirit has forgot to soar ; 

Of all earth’s blessings, last and best, 
It only longs and prays for—rest. 


Would I might never feel again 
The pulse of joy, the throb of pain, 
Nor love’s nor hatred’s eager throes 
Again disturb ny wished repose ; 
Too wildly beating in unrest, 

My heart is weary in my breast. 


Cease then thy struggles, weary heart! 
Permit this toilsome life to part ; 





Then in deep stillness ’neath the ground, 

Where swells the church-yard’s grassy mound, 
No dove more fondly seeks her nest— 
There wilt thou, weary heart, find rest. 





> 
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Contributions to American History, 1858, 
Philadelphia ; Lippincott § Co., for the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


The above named work forms the 
sixth volume of the Memoirs of the His- 
torical society of Pennsylvania. It con- 
tains six contributions—some account of 
the Society of the Cincinnati; the jour- 
nal of the general meeting of the Society 
in 1784; the insurrection of the year 
1794, in Pennsylvania ; the presentation 
to the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania of the belts of Wampum delivered 
to William Penn at the great treaty un- 
der the elm tree in 1682; the Acadian 
exiles; andthe case of André, with a 
review of Lord Mahan’s account of it. 

These articles are all more or less en- 
gaging. The last possesses a higher 
general interest than any other, as it re- 
lates directlyto an important event in 
the revolution, and to an imputation on 
the character of General Washington, 
sustained by the authority of Lord Ma- 
han. The reply of Mr. Biddle appears 
to us to be entirely successful. It is 
calm, clear, ample and conclusive. 

In the seventh volume of his history 
of England, Lord Mahan relates at some 
length the adventure of André. He re- 
gards the execution of him as contrary 
to the laws of war, and affirms that it 
was the greatest blot, perhaps the only 
blot, on the character of Washington. 
He concludes that public opinion not 
only in England, but, he thinks, in this 
country, is rapidly tending to this con- 
clusion. Mr. Biddle shows that Lord 
Mahan is unsupported by any principle 
of national law in his judgment on the 
merits of the case, and that he is entirely 
mistaken in his opinion as to the senti- 
ments of the public, either in England 
or in the United States. 

We never heard in this country a 
doubt expressed as to the justice of 
André’s execution, and even among 
those who at any time may have wished 
to save the prisoner’s life, a thorough be- 


lief has always prevailed that General 
Washington was as desirous to spare 
the party as any other man in the ser- 
vice, and that nothing prevented his do- 
ing this but a conviction that not to pun- 
ish would exercise a pernicious influence 
in the country. The sentimentality that 
would have attempted to save André is 
precisely the same morbid feeling which 
is exhibited so commonly in the punish- 
ment of crime. To have indulged it at 
the country’s expense was not possible 
with General Washington. 

The opinion expressed by Lord Ma- 
han that the Board of General Officers, 
appointed by Washington to examine 
were incompetent men, is amusing.— 
There was not a man in either army of 
more vigorous understanding and sound- 
er judgment than Greene, the President 
of the Board, but heis dismissed at once 
on the ground that he was a blacksmith. 
The Board consisted of fifteen officers of 
the highest character, including LaFay- 
ette and Stuben, but they were for simi- 
lar reasons unfit judges in Lord Mahan’s 
opinion. What he may think of the 
competency of a jury passing judgment 
on property and life, and taken at hap- 
hazard from the people, it is hard to say. 
And who were the proper parties to de- 
cide so simple a question as whether 
André was or was not a spy, if a board 
of general officers, including LaFayette 
and Stuben, werenot? Lord Mahan re- 
plies that the case ought to have been sub- 
mitted to Rochambeau and Knyphausen, 
the one in no respect superior to La- 
Fayette, the other a German mercenary 
in Clinton’s army, in no wise compara- 
ble to Stuben. Lord Mahan gravely 
affirms that Washington should have 
been governed by the judgment of a 
mercenary soldier in the British ser- 
vice. We very much doubt whether 
anything more curiously absurd was ever 
proposed bya man of sense and char- 
acter. 

If Washington was not governed in 
his decision of André’s case by Knyp- 
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hausen, then Lord Mahan thinks he 
should have decided for himself. Well! 
we may perhaps agree in this with Lord 
Mahan. We believe that justice would 

~have been better done and a vast ex- 
penditure of false sentiment saved both 
in this country and in England, if Gen. 
Washington had examined the case and 
forthwith with no more delay than was 
necessary for this purpose had ordered 
the execution of André, precisely as 
Capt. Nathan Hale was examined and 
executed by Sir William Howe for a 
similar offense. But that Washington 
did not do this, that he submitted the 
case to a board of officers, could have 
arisen from no cause but the wish to do 
justice and to give the prisoner every 
chance in his power, and is surely no 
ground for offense or accusation on the 
part of the prisoner’s friends) The de- 
lay produced the clamor we are still 
hearing. lt was a mistake similar to 
that which would have been committed 
if the mode of execution had been 
changed. André was not dealt with, in 
his trial, as a spy is ordinarily dealt with, 
and the variation in the mode of trial 
was quite as great an error, perhaps 
greater, than the variation in the mode 
of execution would have been. It pro- 
duced hopes of saving the spy, and these 
hopes gave birth to a thousand false 
views and false statements, and false 
sentiments, not onlyin the Britishcamp, 
but in our own, among those whose 
sympathies controlled their judgments, 
and were directed in some cases by their 
female friends. 

It is not easy to ascertain the mischief 
that may have resulted from this well 
intended but unfortunate act ofclemency. 
We believe that it has assisted to give a 
wrong direction to the public estimate 
of André’s character, and has procured 
for itan admiration which it does not 
merit. He was engaged in an under- 
taking thata man of a nice sense of 
honor would have scorned as disgrace- 
ful. If Arnold’s act of treachery was a 
base villiany, which has consigned him 
to the contempt of all upright men, ex- 
cept, perhaps, Lord Mahan, what is to 
be said of the abettor aud assistant, ac- 
tively engaged in aiding the traitor to 
complete his treason? What would be 
the judgment of all men if Arnold had 
been engaged in robbing a bank or 
plundering the military chest in his own 
keeping, and Major André had lent him 
a helping hand? And was the act which 
the principal was engaged in any the 
less a villainy, and is the accomplice 
any the less infamous? The man who 
knowingly assists another to do a base 
act is himself guilty of baseness. The 
sympathy for André is very similar to 
that which is excited for Paul Cliffordin 
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Bulwer’s novel. An active participation 
in treachery in the one case and high- 
way robbery in the other, are adorned 
and made attractive by the graceful 
manners of a gentleman and the courage 
ofa brave man. Yet the one was a rob- 
ber and the other an accomplice in the 
treachery of a villian, and noaccomplish- 
ments, however finished, can save them 
from the disgrace of crime. Weare dis- 
posed to think that the Clifford school of 
character is greatly the best of the two. 

Lord Mahan says that André was not 
amerespy. Itisverytrue. He was not 
amere spy, because he was a spy and 
something more. He did not enter the 
American camp to ascertain and report 
its state of preparation for British attack 
only, but alsoto assist a traitor in be- 
traying it. 

He was a volunteer and took the risk 
for the contingent advantages, knowing 
the consequences of detection. Even 
had he been ordered by his commander, 
however, it would make no difference 
in the moral aspect of his conduct. No 
superior has a right to command an offi- 
cer to do an act of baseness. When dur- 
ing the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
orders were sent bythe king to the 
provinces for the general murder of the 
Protestants, the Governors of Dau- 
phiné, Provence, and Auverque refused 
to obey. The viscount of Orthes. the 
king’s lieutenant, replied, ‘ Sire, I have 
communicated the commands of your 
majesty to the inhabitants of the town 
and the soldiers of the garrison, and I 
have found good citizens and brave sol- 
diers, but not an executioner ; on which 
account they and I humbly beseech you 
to employ our arms and our lives in 
things we caneffect. However perilous 
they may be we will cheerfully shed 
therein the last dropof ourblood.’ The 
Governors of the other provinces obeyed 
the bloody orders. Which do we ap- 
prove and on what side will the act of 
André best bear to be classified? Sir 
Henry Clinton encountered no difficulty 
in finding an executidner in his Adjutant 
General. 

The only condition on which André 
could have been released was that the 
English should give up Arnold in his 
place. It was desired not from a feeling 
of revenge, but because the punishment 
of the principal in the villainy would 
have produced a greater effect in pre- 
venting treachery for the future, than the 
execution of the accomplice inthe crime 
could have done. But the proposition 
to give up Arnold was rejected by Sir 
Henry Clinton. It was no part of his 
policy or his code of honor to prevent 
treachery in the American camp. Lord 
Mahan agrees with him. He says, “It 
is astonishing (but indeed what part of 
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Washington’s conduct in this transac- 
tion may not excite surprise.) how such 
athought should have entered such a 
mind; how Washington could have ex- 
pected an honorable enemy to take a 
step so dishonorable and so subversive 
of every military principle.” To give 
up atraitor, it seems, is dishonorable 
and subversive of every military princi- 
ple. An older historianthan Lord Mahon, 
of the highest reputation, tells a story of 
a Roman General giving up a traitor, 
who, like Arnold, had betrayed his trust, 
and the historian utters no expression 
of wonder at all. He seems to consider 
ita commendable act even, worthy of 
the great name of Camillus, the Roman 
leader. At the siege of Falerii,a certain 
Ludimagister entrusted with the care of 
many children of the chiefs of the city, 
carried them over to the Roman camp. 
The master and his pupils were sent 
back to the besieged city. The Roman 
Dictator made war, as he declared, with 
the arms and courage of a soldier, and 
not with the base weapons of treachery. 
He thought it neither dishonorable nor 
subversive of military principle, to give 
up atraitor. Arnold with his post and 
the school-master with the boys of the 
Falisci, stand in the same category of 
mean villainy. Whether Livy and the 
Roman General, or Lord Mahon, and 
Sir Henry Clinton entertain the most 
elevated views of honor and military 
principle, we will not undertake to dis- 
cuss. They certainly differ essentially 
in their opinions. This much we may 
venture to say,that if any Roman officer 
had been the pedagogue’s assistant in 
his baseness, he would not have been re- 
garded as adding any especial lustre to 
the Roman character. 

There is one other opinion of Lord 
Mahon that may be briefly adverted to. 
He thinks good faith required that the 
passport of Arnold to André should have 
been respected, and that the simple yeo- 
men who stopped André and pulled off 
his boots and detected his character and 
purpose, were violating publiclaw. He 
was traveling, we are told, with a pass 
from Arnold which Arnold had a right to 
give. ‘The Americans,” Lord Mahon 
adds, “ contend that this right was ren- 
dered of no effect by Arnold’s treacher- 
ous designs. Yet how hard to reconcile 
such a distinction with plighted faith 
and public law!” Mr. Biddle very just- 
ly replies that the historian has only to 
go one step farther in order to maintain 
that, ifthe plot had gone on to maturity 
and the British troops had marched to 
West Point, the post should have been 
surrendered in consequence of Arnold’s 
agreements, and any attempt by a sub- 
ordinate officer to resist such surrender 
would have been contrary to good faith 
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and public law. It is like asserting that 
a police officer would have no right to 
preventa burglar from entering his Lord- 
ship’s house and plundering his plate- 
chest if the robber was able to produce 
a permission to enter the premises from 
arascally steward. Lord Mahon’s argu- 
ment proves one thing only, that not- 
withstanding his general candour and 
fairness, there are nevertheless some 
subjects on which his prejudices are too 
strong to permit him to be candid or 
fair. His reasoning does not merit se- 
rious attention. The yeomen and the 
policeman would be wrong if they had 
disregarded the pass of an honest man 
when taking the responsibility of stop- 
ping any one, but to tell us that they 
were wrong when they hit upon the 
rogue, is claiming an immunity for rob- 
bers and traitors that his Lordship 
would not have dreamed of, except in a 
case in which a British officer was one 
party and Mr. Washington and Mr. 
Greene and other uneducated Ameri- 
cans were the other. 





Life of William Capers, D. D., one of the 
Bishops of the M. E. Church, South ; 
including an Autobiography, by Wil- 
liam M. Wightman, D.D., President 
of Wofford College. Published by J. B. 
McFerrin, Agent Southern Methodist 
Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn.: 
185s. 


The life of Bishop Capers will be read 
everywhere with interest and delight. 

This book is especially grateful tothe 
community of Charleston, where for so 
many years that distinguished minister 
lived and labored, commanding respect 
by his zeal and eloquence, and endear- 
ing all hearts to him by his uniform 
cheerfulness, simple dignity, and lofty 
piety. Although thousands enjoyed his 
intimate acquaintance, there are many 
who only knew him as the graceful and 
fluent orator. His numerous friends 
now have the opportunity of learning 
more of the man they esteemed and 
loved, while those who were only famil- 
iar with the tones of his melodious voice 
may now see that his private life was as 
pure as his public was eminent, and 
that he invested all the reiations he sus- 
tained with the beauty of unselfishness, 
sincerity and casnestness. Such aman 
belongs not tothe sect with which he 
was identified, and whose interests he 
mainly endeavored to advance; his in- 
fluence cannot be circumscribed by doc- 
trinal bounds ; but his life is a luminous 
proof of the divinity of Christianity, and 
he becomes a bright and shining light for 
the universal church. 
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The volume before us comprises an 
autobiography, and a memoir by Presi- 
dent Wightman of Wofford College. The 
Bishop’s recollections of shis past life 
cover 228 pages, and extend to his 31st 
year; the biographer then takes up the 
thread and traces the incidents of his 
useful and distinguished life to its close 
in his 65th year. Dr. Wightman pos- 
sesses peculiar fitness for the delicate 
and difficult work he undertook after re- 
peated solicitations. He has long been 
known as a ripe scholar, and in addition 
to his literary qualifications his intimate 
acquaintance with Bishop Capers ex- 
tended through a period of more than 
thirty years. His style is lively, pol- 
ished and nervous; and the writer ex- 
hibits on every page a chastened taste 
and a fine sense of propriety. His ma- 
terial is judiciously selected ; he steals 
no rude glances into the sacred privacy 
of his departed friend’s home, nor pa- 
rades matters of a purely domestic 
character to gratify vulgar and impert- 
inent curiosity. He also wisely ab- 
stains from theological disquisitions— 
and confines himself strictly to promi- 
nent and characteristic events and 
acts. 

We are charmed with the autobiog- 
raphy. It reminds us of the living voice 
when the elegant talker was in his finest 
conversational mood. It is sofresh and 
natural, so simple and pure, and flows 
along so smoothly, and with such a soft 
low-toned melody. He lingers with 
childlike fondness about the place where 
he was born, his early affections bloom- 
ing in all the beauty of life’s early morn- 
ing, the dew and fragrance still there. 
He describes with graphic touches and 
delightful minuteness occurrences in his 
boy-life, and pours forth from a full heart 
a touching tribute to his father. After 
describing his grand-father, who dressed 
“in osnaburgs and plains at home, and 
in broadcloth and silks, stiffened with 
excess of gold lace and a powdered wig 
when he went abroad,” he says, “a dif- 
ferent kind of man was my father, whose 
name [ cannot mention without emotion, 
after thirty-eight years since I saw him 
buried. I have studied his character 
with intense interest, and honor his 
memory in every feature of it with my 
whole soul.” Of his mother he says, 
“T have always felt it a pain that I never 
knew my mother. Shedied when I was 
barely over two years old. Often and 
eagerly have [ enquired about her: her 
person, her spirit, her piety, her general 
bearing; anything that might help to 
raise an image of her in my mind.”— 
These recollections are rich in personal 
incidents, lively anecdotes, striking por- 
traitures, and they exhibit a profound 
knowledge of human nature. 
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We heartily recommend the book to 
all who love goodness and admire ex- 
alted talents. 


History of the origin, formation, and 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, by George Ticknor Cur- 
tis, New York. Harper § Brothers. 


It would require a much larger space 
than we can give, to attempt a full no- 
tice of this elaborate work, and we must 
confine ourselves to a few remarks on 
one or two topics only. 

The history is comprised in two 
volumes. The first embraces the his- 
tory of the government from the com- 
mencement of the revolution to the year 
1787, with notices of distinguished men 
of the convention ; the other describes 
the process of forming the constitution. 

We are constrained to say that the 
work does not, in our judgment, meet 
the requisitions of the subject, either in 
style or plan, or in the justness of its 
opinions and decisions—it gives praise 
where little is due and withholds it from 
those who have the largest claims. 

The style of the writer wants direct- 
ness and precision. It is encumbered 
with words. It is deficient in clearness 
and force. We need not go fartherthan 
the preface foran example. Mr. Curtis 
after speaking of Mr. Webster as intend- 
ing at one time to engage in a similar 
work, proceeds to say, “ And here while 
memories of the earlier as well as later 
lost, crowd upon me with my theme, I 
cannot but think of him, jurist and mag- 
istrate, friend of my younger as well as 
riper years. who was called from all hu- 
man sympathies before I had conceived 
the undertaking which I have now com- 
pleted. Fortunate shall I be if to those 
in whom his blood flows, united with 
mine, I can transmit a work that may be 
permitted to stand near that noble com- 
mentary which is known and honored 
wherever the Constitution of the United 
States bears sway.” We are obliged to 
say that this passage appears to us to be 
a striking specimen of vague circumlocu- 
tion and confusion of thought, and that 
similar passages meet us continually in 
the body of the work. 

If the style is liable to objections, the 
form and arrangement of the work are 
equally open to censure. 

We do not admire the plan by which 
the history is interrupted and broken to 
introduce biographical notices of promi- 
nent men. It breaks the unity of the 
work. The services and character, out- 
side the convention. of Washington and 
others who were among its members 
are extraneous matter. They belong to 
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other narratives. They are necessarily 
given in so concise a form as to be of no 
value. It may fairly be assumed that 
all readers of the history of the constitu- 
tion are sufficiently familiar with the 
character and exploits of those who 
formed it—at least of those who were 
conspicuous actors on the great stage of 
the revolution. They do not require the 
meagre dates and vague generalities of 
our author’s notices. We must consider 
the biographical sketches of Madison, 
Washington, Franklin, and the rest, as 
mere excrescences, marring the just 
proportions of the work, and imparting 
no information tothe reader which he 
could possibly need. If introduced at 
all, a note or appendix would be the 
proper place for them. 

It is a somewhat similar mistake, as 
we think, to introduce long extracts from 
speeches in reference to the provisions 
of the constitution, such as that from 
Wilson’s speech before the Pennsylvania 
convention. It savours somewhat of 
the art of book-making, which has be- 
come so intolerable in the biographies of 
distinguished men, and which should 
find no place in such a work asa history 
of the constitution professes to be. 

There are many details also of meas- 
ures and transactions during the revolu- 
tion which seem to us to have no just 
connection with the history of the con- 
stitution. however important they may 
be thought in relation to the general his- 
tory of the country. For many of these 
there appears to be as little place or 
purpose as there would be for a history 
of the defeat of Burgoyne or the expedi- 
tion to Quebec. 

To these objections relating to style 
and arrangement, others may fairly be 
made to the justice of our author’s opin- 
ions and judgments. Inthe biographical 
sketches there seems to be no due re- 
gard shown tothe coniparative merits 
of the parties engaged in framing a con- 
stitution. It is evident that whatever 
the services of these men may have been 
in other matters, their labors in the con- 
vention and in its great work, constitute 
alone the claim that should govern the 
historian in determining their relative 
positions. Yet there is little or nothing 
said of the man whose plan of govern- 
ment was the foundation of the scheme 
adopted, while we have elaborate praises 
of gentlemen who took little part in the 
work, or who proposed plans too absurd 
and impracticable to command a mo- 
ment’s attention. King and Hamilton 
are examples. Neither of them had 
anything to do with the formation of the 
constitution. They were present only 
to disapprove. They acquiesced in what 
was done by others, and agreed to re- 
ceive what was given rather than risk 





the dangers of no government at all.— 
But surely the interval is immense be- 
tween the men who consented to take 
what others had made and the men who 
performed the work—between Hamil- 
ton who was willing to accept, try and 
recommend, and Chas. Pinckney whose 
mind gave shape to the government 
adopted, and who was actively employed 
during the convention in perfecting the 
scheme he proposed. 

That Hamilton did no more than ac- 
cept and recommend, is as certain as 
any truth in history. He had no confi- 
dence in the government adopted. It 
was the best in his judgment that could 
be got from the prejudices of the people. 
He was not a man to retire to the shades 
of private life. Whatever the govern- 
ment adopted, he would take an active 
part in conducting it. Surely Mr. Cur- 
tis would not expect anything else from 
Hamilton than declarations in public of 
active coéperation with the party in 
power. But to infer from such deciara- 
tions or from any effort in recommend- 
ing the new Constitution that Hamil- 
ton’s opinions were not fixed and set- 
tled in favor of monarchy, is to shut his 
eyes against the clearest light of irre- 
sistible evidence. Governeur Morris 
distinctly declares that Hamilton dis- 
liked a republican government. It is 
notorious that he considered the govern- 
ment of England as the most perfect of 
all governments. It is admitted that his 
plan of government proposed in the con- 
vention embraces a monarchy in sub- 
stance if not in name. His opinions 
never changed. They were freely ex- 
pressed in conversation, offensively so 
even to his own friends. And yet Mr. 
Curtis labors to persuade us that Hamil- 
ton was a thorough republican, and for 
no other reason that we can see but the 
fact that in his scheme of a.government 
submitted to the convention, he has not 
called his government a monarchy nor 
given his chief executive officer the 
name of king. It is not the less true 
for all this that the government he pro- 
posed is an elective monarchy from the 
convulsions of which the country would 
have been happy to find refuge in an 
hereditary king. The testimony of his 
intimate friends. his admitted admira- 
tion of the English government, his pro- 
posed plan, everything about him settle 
conclusively the fact that he was a mon- 
archist in principle. He would not have 
risked a revolution perhaps to establish 
his favorite form of policy, certainly not 
without some better prospect of success 
than the country aflorded him; but that 
he would at any moment have gladly 
exchanged the constitution of the United 
States for a monarchy is as certain as 
that Louis Napoleon prefers an empire 
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toa republic. Now we are not discuss- 
ing the merits of Hamilton’s opinions, 
nor imputing anything morally wrong to 
his character; we are merely affirming 
that he had nothing to do with the forma- 
tion of the constitution, and that to eulo- 
gize him extravagantly in a history of 
the constitution, and to be silent respect- 
ing those who really formed the govern- 
ment, is to commit the gravest offense 
that can be imputed to a writer of his- 
tory. 

We have shown that Hamilton had 
nothing to do with forming the constitu- 
tion: we will now prove that Charles 
Pinckney had a great deal to do with it. 
If there is a man of whom it can be said 
that he was the parent of the present 
constitution of the United States, the 
man is Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina. 

The convention assembled on the 14th 
May, 1787. Ina few days afterwards 
Mr. Randolph and Mr. Pinckney offered 
their several schemes. Sometime sub- 
sequently Mr. Patterson, of New Jersey, 
and Alexander Hamilton submitted each 
a plan of government. The papers of 
Randolph, Patterson, and Hamilton, 
were in the form of resolutions only. 
Randolph represented the consolidation 
school of politicians, Patterson the States 
Right school, Hamilton no school at all. 
His admirers say that his project was 
merely thrown out for consideration or 
discussion. If so, it received neither. It 
was disregarded. Mr. Pinckney’s plan 
alone was in the form of a constitution. 
It began with a preamble. It ended witha 
clause submitting it toState conventions 
and providing for its organization when 
adopted by a certain number of them. It 
proposed that the nation should be styled 
the United States of America, and the ex- 
ecutive, his Excellency. It was arranged 
in articles, one, two, three, &c. Itbegan 
with defining the powers and forms of 
the House of Delegates, then those of 
the Senate. It goes on to enumerate the 
general powers of the legislative body. 
To this proposed scheme of government 
the constitution as adopted, bears the 
closest resemblance. It begins with a 
preamble. The only difference is that 
Mr. Pinckney’s is the best of the two. 
The one proposed by him is as follows : 
** We, the people of the States of New 
Hampshire, &c., &c., do ordain, declare, 
and establish the following constitution 
for the government of ourselves and 
posterity.” The preamble adopted is in 
these words: “ We, the people of the 
United States, in order to form a more 
perfect government, establish justice, 
ensure domestic tranquility, provide for 
the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
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ordain and establish this constitution for 
the United States of America.” The 
existing preamble is less definite as to 
the source or origin of the constitution, 
and abounds in common-places, mere 
flourishes, useless or mischievous in 
such a position. Itis evident, however, 
that one is the parentofthe other. The 
concluding clause of Mr. Pinckney’s plan 
is in these words: “The ratification of 
the conventions of States will 
be sufficient for organizing this constitu- 
tion.” The last clause of the adopted 
constitution is this: “The ratification 
of the conventions of nine States shall 
be sufficient for the establishment of this 
constitution between the States so ratify- 
ing the same.” 

Not only are the beginning and end of 
the draft, and of the adopted constitution 
thus nearly identical, but the whole form 
and arrangement of the two are so much 
alike as to show conclusively that the 
one was the foundation, model and pa- 
rent of the other. The constitution 
adopted is distributed in articles, like 
the draft. It begins with the forms and 
powers of the House of Representatives, 
which name it adopts instead of Dele- 
gates, as the draft has it. It goes next 
to the formation of the Senate, and then 
to the enumeration of the general pow- 
ers of the legislative body, in the same 
order with the draft. The enumeration 
of general powers are not only alike in 
form and arrangement, but in very many 
clauses they are the same, word for 
word. For example, in the draft of Mr. 
Pinckney we have atthe beginning of 
the article: ‘“‘ The legislature shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises ;” in the constitu- 
tion, “The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises.” In the draft, “To regu- 
late commerce with all nations and among 
the States ;” in the constitution, “To 
regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States.” In the 
draft, “To coin money and to regulate 
the value of all coins and fix the standard 
of weights and measures ;” in the con- 
stitution, ‘‘To coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures.” In the draft, “ To establish post 
offices, to establish post roads, and mili- 
tary roads ;” in the constitution, “To 
establish post offices and post roads.” 
And here, let us observe that, although 
Mr. Pinckney’s military roads are left 
out of the constitution, the right to make 
them is nevertheless asserted by the 
government. In the draft, ‘to pass laws 
for arming, organizing, and disciplining 
the militia of the United States ;” in 
the constitution, ‘to provide for organiz- 
ing, arming, and disciplining the militia.” 
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And so on through the whole of the two 
instruments. They are not only the 
same in the beginning, inthe end, in the 
form, in the order, but they are in very 
many places throughout the same in 
words. They are substantially the same 
instruments with such changes as the 
deliberations of a large body for four 
months would naturally make, or as the 
judgment of the author of the draft might 
alone have suggested during the same 
period of reflection. It is not too much 
to say that the constitution of the United 
States is the draft of Mr. Pinckney, al- 
tered, but not always improved, by the 
discussions of the convention. We do 
not mean to say that it was not in some 
points very much improved, but only 
that every change was not for the better. 
No man in the convention, or out of it, 
has any just claim to be compared with 
Mr. Pinckney, in the merit arising from 
an active agency in the formation of the 
constitution. His draft gave it form.— 
He took a large part in the proceedings 
of the convention. His name appears 
there as often as that of any other man. 
He is, if any man is, the father of the 
constitution. 

And yet Mr. Curtis says almost noth- 
ing about Mr. Charles Pinckney, while 
he exhausts his treasure of lavish praise 
on men who not only took no part in the 
formation of the constitution, but who 
accepted it merely as an abortion that 
they would nurse into shape and 
strength if that were possible. What 
then shall we say of Mr. Curtis? We 
will only quote from him what he says 
ofhimself. “ How unworthy of the sub- 
ject—how unworthy of the dignity of 
history, would be any attempt to claim 
more than their just share of merit and 
renown for names or places endeared to 
us by local feeling or traditionary attach- 
ment. Historical writing that is not 
just, that is not impartial, that is not 
fearless, is worse than useless to man- 
kind.” 

No opinion could be more just. and we 
willingly leave Mr. Curtis to the judg- 
ment of his own court. 

The relation of Mr. Charles Pinckney 
to the constitution has never been sufli- 
ciently appreciated by the people even 
of his own State. Twenty years agoa 
gentleman of Charleston, whose pen 
adorns whatever it touches, “ 2allum 
tetigit, quod non ornavit,” claimed for 
Mr. Pinckney what is due to his merits 
as the framer of the constitution ; a short 
time since a writer in the Charleston 
Mercury asserted that gentleman’s just 
rights to the reputation of being an effi- 
cient workman in the formation of the 
government; but little is understood 
among the people of South Carolina on 
this subject, and out of South Carolina, 


as we may see from the pages of Mr. 
Curtis, the merits of Mr. Pinckney are 
entirely ignored. While we are build- 
ing monuments to the dead, let us pay 
some regard tothose more imperishable 
monuments which consist in fair and 
just records of their civil as well as mili- 
tary virtues and exploits. 


Letters to the President on the Foreign 
and Domestic policy of the Union, and 
its effects as exhibited tn the condition of 
the people and the State, by H.C. Carey. 
Philadelphia. 


Mr. Carey is not in the Cabinet, but he 
is none the less willing to be an adviser 
tothe President. He has accordingly 
written a book in the shape of letters ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buchanan, expressing 
his great disappointment in the policy of 
his administration, and showing, in a 
manner the most conclusive to the wri- 
ter, the way in which the affairs of the 
country can be better governed. 

Mr. Carey is particularly emphatic on 
the subject of the tariff. Indeed the topic 
seems to be a kind of property with the 
name. Carey and tariff are indissolubly 
joined together. No sooner does a pro- 
ject fora high tariff peep out from among 
coming events, than Mr. Carey blows 
his trumpet with an exemplary vehe- 
mence by way of recommending it. 

The great purpose of his essays, stripp- 
ed of all the statistical embellishments 
thrown around it, is to prove that it isa 
blessing for a people to pay high taxes, 
the higher the better. Taxes area com- 
modity which we should covet. They 
are debts to be paid annually to the gov- 
ernment, or daily as the case may be. 
It isa vulgar error to suppose that debts 
are not desirable things. See how easi- 
ly men rush into them ; with what readi- 
ness corporations incurthem ; how eager- 
ly they bestow them on their successors 
and constituents as a great good. It is 
in some such spirit that Mr. Carey ad- 
vocates a high tariff, a great tax, an 
enormous debt, to be paid by the people 
to the government. 

But Mr. Carey does not distinguish 
sufficiently between contracting debts 
and paying them. We are all ready 
enough to contract them,if other people 
are to paythem. A city council will 
subscribe to a railroad without scruple 
when it is an ungettled question who is 
to provide ultimately fhe amount sub- 
scribed, but let it be understood that the 
city fathers are to pay forthwith out of 
their own pockets any part of the sum, 
and we will venture to say that subscrip- 
tions to railroads would be impossible 
things with all corporate bodies. 
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Tt is in this way that men come to ad- 
vocate the paying of large sums in the 
shape of a high tariff ortax. They have 
some vague notion that somebody else is 
topay them. Directly or indirectly they 
or their friends are to receive money 
and not pay it. Only let the reverse 
be clearly understood and we should 
have no advocates of high tariffs. 

Nothing can be more summary than 
the argument by which Mr. Carey proves 
the proposition that a high tax is a great 
blessing. He assumes only that every 


good thing, every prosperous turn of 


fortune, every increase in wealth, popu- 
lation, power, knowledge. every useful 
invention—steamboats, railroads, tele- 
graphs—every extension of territory, is 
a result and direct effect of a high tariff. 
Again, all losses and calamities, com- 
mercial difficulties. bank failures, inor- 
dinate speculation, extravagant expen- 
diture public and private, all debts, dis- 
eases. dishonesty, stock-jobbing, robbe- 
ry, ruinous railroad schemes, defalca- 
tions and thefts, are directly and clearly 
the consequences of reductions in the 
tariffortax. Asour taxes are increased 
everything prospers as they are dimin- 
ished, everything falls into decay. And 
all this he shows by a long array of sta- 
tistics. Can anything be more conclu- 
sive to show that taxes are national 
blessings ? 

The doctrine that it is a great advan- 
tage toa people to be heavily taxed is 
not the only absurdity on the face of Mr. 
Carey’s opinions. Another is that peo- 
ple are not to be trusted with the man- 
agement of theirown affairs. If they are, 
they will surely mismanage them. Gov- 
ernment must interpose and regulate so 
as to oblige everybody to buy and sell in 
a certain way, under certain restrictions, 
in certain markets, with certain parties, 
or their ruin by their own acts will be 
the inevitable consequence. It is thus 
that, by force of law, Mr. Carey would 
not permit the good people of the United 
States to buy their coats, hats, shoes, 
shirts, spades, pens or railroad iron any 
where except from certain parties, the 
especial friendsof Mr. Carey. Because 
if the people were allowed to buy them 
elsewhere, universal ruin would follow. 
And this they are not able to see and 
cannot avoid, except by the interference 
of law. 

Mr. Carey seems to regard the reverse 
of wrong as necessarily right. He al- 
ludes to the tyranny of England in her 
colonial regulations by which her colo- 
nies were prohibited from making a hat 
ora nail. He sees in this restriction an 
arbitrary and unjust intermeddling with 
the industry of the people, and forthwith 
rushes into a recommendation of the 
same tyrannical interference in a differ- 
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ent form. England, by law, prevented 
the people of the colonies from making 
hats, Mr. Carey, by law, would compel 
the people tomakethem. Whether this 
result of Mr. Carey is brought about by 
directly obliging A, B, to make hats, or 
by forcing the rest of the Alphabet to pay 
such large sums of money to A, B, as to 
induce the favored or protected individ- 
uals to make a hat ora nail, makes little 
difference in principle or in practice. It 
is in either case an interference on the 
part of government to enforce the mak- 
ing of hats and nails, and differs from 
the English practice in no respect ex- 
cept in the different direction which the 
arbitrary action assumes. The colonial 
government intermeddled with industry 
to prevent the manufacture of certain 
articles; Mr. Carey's policy, to compel 
their manufacture. It is not easy to say 
which is the most absurd and tyrannical, 
the ancient or the modern despotism. 

Mr. Carey’s doctrines would not pre- 
vail for a moment anywhere, if it were 
not for the assistance they derive from 
the very free trade which he seeks to 
repudiate. It is the unrestricted free- 
dom of trade between the States that 
gives vitality to Mr. Carey’s opinions in 
any part of the Union. Remove that 
freedom of trade from the constitution. 
Permit every State to practice, within 
its own limits, the high tariff principles 
of Mr. Carey’s school, and what would 
become of Mr. Careythen? If his doc- 
trines are sound, as between this coun- 
try and other countries, they are equally 
sound as between the several States.— 
But would Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania advocate a high taritf if they were 
compelled to meet a State tariff in every 
State putting a high duty on their manu- 
factures? Certainly not. It is only be- 
cause the States cannot debar the manu- 
facturer of cotton goods or iron in other 
States from the advantage in their mar- 
kets of exemption from all duty that 
these manufacturers are clamorous for 
high duties. They claim at once the 
benefits of high tariffs and free trade. 
Now we say to these gentlemen, be 
honest in your preaching. If you think 
a home market is so indispensable tothe 
welfare of a State, let every State have 
the power to ensure to itself a home 
market, not onlv against England and 
France, but against Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts. If you are not willing 
to do this, then admit, like decent men, 
that you are teaching falsehoods from 
interested motives. 

It is amusing enough to see the friends 
of free labor perpetually clamoring for 
restrictions on labor. They never at- 
tempt a branch of industry, from a shoe 
toa ship. without rushing to Congress 
for protection and help, for restrictions 
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on industry somewhere else, in order 
that their industry shouldthrive. They 
are forever boasting of their activity and 
enterprise, and the immense advantages 
of their free labor, and they undertake 
nothing but with the strong hand and 
long purse of the government to aid and 
protect them. Protection, protection, is 
the everlasting cry, until it becomes dis- 
gusting and disgraceful. Every State 
inthe Unionis a separate community 
so far as its internal policy is concerned. 
Each regulates its domestic interests for 
itself. Ifa high tariff is essential to the 
domestic welfare of a State, let every 
State have the power to enforce one 
against allthe world. If free trade be- 
tween the United States and a foreign 
manufacturing State ruins the United 
States, then free trade between South 
Carolina and Massachusetts will equally 
ruin South Carolina. Let us have the 
power to enjoy the benefits of the great 
policy so necessary to every State—the 
policy of creating markets within the 
State. We are as little inclined to be- 
come impoverished by free trade with 
Pennsylvania as with England. Let the 
rule work freely, or let us be free from 
the interested clamor of a set of men 
who are seeking the interests of a class 
at the expense of the nation. 


The History and Antiquities of the City 
of St. Augustine, Florida, founded, A. 
D., 1565, comprising some of the most 
interesting portions of the early history 
of Florida, by George R. Fairbanks, 
Vice President of the Florida Histori- 
cal Society. 


This volume has grown out of a lec- 
ture. In the change from the one tothe 
other form, the writer’s labor has been, 
as he tells us, to condense rather than 
expand, from the abundant materials 
which the subject has furnished. He 
has drawn his information trom Spanish 
sources chiefly. Ofthese Barcia is the 
most important. But there are many 
others. The early history of St. Augus- 
tine is peculiarly rich in materials from 
the earliest and best sources. 

The city of St. Augustine—“ the ever 
faithful city’—is, as we all know, the 
oldest in the United States. It was 
founded in 1565, by Pedro Menendez de 
Aviles, a brave, bigoted, remorseless 
soldier, sent by Philip II to drive out 
the French colony of Coligny and se- 
cure the country for Spain and the true 
Church. 

The coast had been before visited by 
Ponce De Leon, in 1512, againin another 
quarter by Narvaes in 1526, and by De 
Soto, in 1539. It was a country of mar- 


vels. Peter Martyr assures the Pope 
that it held a spring of such virtue that 
the water thereof drunk, ‘perhaps 
with some diet, maketh old men young 
again.” 

Ponce de Leon discovered the coast 
inthe neighborhood of St. Augustine, 
on Palm Sunday, and called the country 
Florida. But he did not find the foun- 
tain of youth and returned to the Indies 
older than when he came. His recep- 
tion by the natives had not been flatter- 
ing, and he never ventured back in pur- 
suit of perennial youth and strength. 

The coast of Florida had been visited 
by the French also. In 1562, an expedi- 
tion was sent out by Admiral Coligny, 
under Jean Ribault. They landed first at 
St. John’s river, but moving farther north, 
finally established a settlement, and 
built a fort somewhere about Port Royal, 
in South Carolina. After some months 
of hardship and dissention, the settle- 
ment was abandoned. In 1564 another 
expedition under the same auspices, but 
commanded by Rene de Laudonniere, 
arrived atthe river of Dolphéns, the 
harbor of Augustine, and moving in a 
few days a little farther north entered 
the St. John’s, and built fort Caroline. 
The colony experienced great distress, 
but were reinforced by Ribault with 
stores and men, and began to rejoice in 
the prospect of having provided a safe 
asylum for the persecuted Huguenots 
beyond the reach of their enemies. 

The project reached the ears of Philip 
II, and the expedition of Menendez to 
burn, slay, and destroy the pestilent 
heretics was forthwith set on foot. He 
could not have chosen a better instru- 
ment, a more ruthless savage is not 
found in history. 

He arrived on the coast in August, 
1565, and in September landed and es- 
tablished himself on the site of St. Au- 
gustine. Ribault with his reinforce- 
ments had preceded him by a few days 
only. 

It is very clear from our author’s nar- 
rative that the French fort was on the 
St. John’s river, about six miles from its 
mouth. He seems to have succeeded 
in fixing its site beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Whatever controversy may ex- 
ist as tothe precise position of Ribault’s 
establishment, in 1562, there can be none 
in reference to that of Laudoniere’s, two 
years afterwards. 

Our readers are familiar with the story 
of the Spanish atrocities, the wholesale 
and treacherous murders of the French 
colonists, not only of those killed in 
taking fort Caroline, but of those who 
threw themselves on his humanity and 
were slaughtered, ten at atime, with 
their arms tied, to the number of some 
hundreds. They had been stranded on 
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the coast to the southward of St. Au- 
gustine, had delivered themselves up to 
Menendez as prisoners, and were re- 
morselessly butchered by the brutal bigot 
who really seems to have believed that 
he was doing God’s will when he cut 
the throats of his fellow creatures. He 
was not single inthe opinion. His ex- 
ploit was commended in strong terms 
by his monarch, Philip Il. He was re- 
ceived on his visit to Spain with great 
honor, and subsequently was appointed 
high Admiral of the Armada in 1574. for 
the subjugation of England, but died be- 
fore it sailed. 

It is difficult to conceive what amount 
of courage this monster would have per- 
petrated if he had lived, and the grand 
Armada had proved to be as invincible 
as its commanders appeared to think it. 
What incalculable butcheries, what cold 
blooded slaughtering, day by day, and 
week after week, and month after month, 
would have rejoiced the hearts and eyes 
of Menendez and his compatriots. 

The atrocities of Fort Caroline and 
Matanzas river, were avenged by Domi- 
nie de Gourges, a French Huguenot 
gentleman, who fitted out an expedition, 
stormed the Spanish forts, and hanged 
the survivors of the garrisons, as mur- 
derers, to the neighboring trees. Our 
author remarks that De Gourges de- 
serves censure, but adds, “There will 
always exist an admiration for his cour- 
age with a sympathy for the bitter prov- 
ocation under which he acted, both per- 
sonal and national.” We admit the ad- 
miration and the sympathy, but do not 
join in the censure. On the contrary, 
we have always regarded the expedi- 


tion of De Gourges as furnishing one of 


those not very numerous pages of his- 
tory that make history endurable, that 
prevent us from throwing it from us and 
trampling it under foot as a hateful 
record of unpunished wrong and vil- 
lainy. Never were they punished more 
justly and effectually than by De Gourges, 
and the only thing to be regretted in the 
affair is, that the principal cut throat had 
not been with his people to suffer the 
penalty he so justly deserved. 

We will not in our narrow space at- 
tempt to follow our author’s pleasant 
narrative through the various adventures 
of the ancient city. It was assailed by 
Drake, and afterwards by Governor 
Moore, of South Carolina. On the lat- 
ter occasion, the Spaniards retired to 
what they called the castle, abandoning 
the town tothe enemy. The castle was 
not assailable, and after some attempt to 
procure cannon from Jamaica, the expe- 
dition retreated with some loss of reputa- 
tion to its leaders. At a later period it 
was unsuccessfully attacked by Ogle- 
thorpe. 
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In 1763, Florida was ceded to Great 
Britain, and twenty years after was re- 
ceded to Spain. On the first occasion 
the Spanish inhabitants abandoned the 
country, and on the second, the English 
settlers did the same thing. The double 
exodus must have operated unfortunate- 
ly on the prosperity of the ancient city. 

On the 10th of July, 1821, St. Augus- 
tine became an American city. It’s cli- 
mate is described as charming. It is a 
city of orange groves and flowers, and 
for one who is content with the beauties 
of nature and willing to escape from the 
tumults and vanities of life, where could 
a retreat be found more healthful or 
pleasing ? 

We can recommend Mr. Fairbank’s 
volume to our readers as combining very 
happily the yualities of a good book, in 
being at once instructive and pleasing. 


Reminiscences of St. Stephen’s Parish, 
Craven County, and notices of her old 
Homesteads, by Samuel Dubose. 


This brochure of thirty-four pages has 
been printed at the request of numerous 
friends, who are desirous of preserving 
the fast fading history of that interesting 
region. The venerable writer kuew the 
parish when it still presented the ap- 
pearance of its former prosperity, and 
has lived to see the extinction of nearly 
every trace of its ancient grandeur.— 
With a strength of memory which is 
truly astonishing, he has called up the 
memory of nearly fifty homesteads, their 
owners, their intermarriages, and their 
children. Of the names which appear 
on this family and parish roll, some have 
disappeared entirely ; others still sur- 
vive, and are to be found in the neigh- 
borhood; a few remain in the parish. 
Some of these names give room for an- 
ecdotes. Of these, the anecdote of Mr. 
John Peyre andthe Quaker, is one which 
is well worth recording. Mr. Peyre, a 
a loyalist prisoner, taken at Black Min- 
go, was sent to Philadelphia and there 
kept in close confinement. When re- 
leased, he found himself in a strange 
land, in want, and with no means of re- 
lieving himself. A Quaker saw him, 
learned his story, and furnished him with 
the means of returning home. Mr. Peyre 
desired to know the name of his bene- 
factor, in order that he might repay the 
obligation, but the benevolent Quaker 
would not gratify him. “ Friend,” said 
he, “thou shalt never know my name. 
If thou wilt repay me, when thou meet- 
est one in want give as thou hast now 
received.” 

The anecdote of Mr. Cordes life being 
saved by a pipe of tobacco may be read 
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with complacency by those who want 
arguments in favor of the use of the 
weed. And the picture of the two ven- 
erable brothers, the Palmers, taking 
turns to carry each other on their backs, 
is one of the most singular that the 
eventful period of the war ever presented. 

In his opening sketch, the picture of 
Santee Swamp is one of the richest and 
most affecting that we have ever read. 
It is affecting, because we read in it the 
impression which the memories of youth 
make upon the heart of age; and the 
closing paragraph of the pamphlet is so 
touchingly true to nature that it must 
find a responsive chord in the heart of 
every reader. It is not to be expected 
that a work of this kind should possess 
a general interest; but the less general 
the interest, the more deep the particular 
interest with which it will be read.— 
There are few parts of Carolina where 
some heart does not throb in unison with 
the old St. Stephen’s sentiment, and the 
issue of this pamphlet will find out those 
hearts, and excite the kindly sentiment. 

It is well printed by Mr. A. E. Miller, 
who, as the oldest printer in the city, has 
been appropriately selected to bring to 
light the memory of times and scenes 
that were just passing away when he 
was commencing his career. 


Memoirs of Rachel, by Madame De B—. 
Pp.360,8vo. Harper § Brothers, New 
York. Russell § Jones, Charleston. 


The American admirers of Rachel, 
who enjoyed the privilege of any of her 
great personations, will not find their 
admiration increased by this volume, 
which is singularly free from the beset- 
ting sin of biography—a partial exagger- 
ation of merits. The author, indeed, 
omits all accounts of the strictly private 
life of the subject, but with slight yet 
frequent references to the nature of the 
omitted details, and to volumes where 
they may be found. We however have 
enough of Rachel off the stage, to make 
up a most unlovely character; and it 
seems that special pains have been taken 
to prevent any forgetfulness of the pet- 
ulant selfishness, and greedy avarice, 
and above all, the habitual “‘malingering” 
of the great tragedienne. It is question- 
able whether a full history of her life, 
giving a truthful account of those pas- 
sages which have furnished amplest 
material for scandal, would have left any 
more unfavorable impression than will 
be produced by the volume before us. 
The faults and errors that are detailed 
with minute circumstances of emphasis, 
are not only unlovely and repulsive, but 
unartistic, and more than all, unwoman- 
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ly. There seems to be no bias in the 
author for the subject or for any of her 
family and troupe that accompanied her 
to America. We cannot distinctly de- 
tect or arrest any prejudice in the other 
direction, but in default of the author’s 
name, and the knowledge of the estimate 
and allowance to be made for her rela- 
tions to the subject, we can only attribute 
the work to an intense regard for truth, 
and for dramatic art—to the desire to 
produce a pregnant book, or to ill will 
against some of the family of the sub- 
ject. 

Adelaide Ristori, the great rival of 
Rachel, Miss Smithson, Henrietta Son- 
tag, and other artists whose names are 
introduced, are mentioned with evident 
suggestion of contrast and comparison 
not favorable to the subject. 

It will be readily inferred that the 
charitable judgment which all desire to 
pronounce on erring or eccentric sons 
and daughters of genius, will not find 
much confirmation in this volume; nor 
does it assert any plea for such judgment 
at the expense of truth and art. As an 
exposition of the details of the French 
theatre, and of the social, moral and 
political relations of that eminently 
French “institution,” the volume will 
afford much new information to Ameri- 
can readers, and much food for thought 
and argument, to all who are dispos- 
ed to urge the old and traditional de- 
fense of the drama as a “school of 
morals.” 

On the whole we are not disposed to 
regard the work as a valuable addition 
to biography. 





Memoir of Joseph Curtis, a model man, 
by the author of “ Means and Ends,” 
“ The Linwoods,” “ Hope Leslie,” §c., 
$c. Pp. 200,12mo. Harper § Brothers, 
New York., Russell § Jones, Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


The aims of this work make no 
pretension to literary effect, and de- 
mand no criticism beyond a reference 
tothe mode in which the author has 
achieved her avowed purposes. The 
memoir has been written mainly to pre- 
serve the name and example of Joseph 
Curtis; in the grateful remembrance of 
the children he loved and taught, and 
to call attention to those traits and quali- 
ties of his character which are imitable 
and attainable by all. With such objects 
avowed by an author so well and so long 
known to American readers, as Mrs. 
Sedgewick, we are prepared to open 
the volume with full confidence that 


all proper expectations will be satis- 
fied. Without pretention to any merit 
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beyond pure narration, the memoir ex- 
hibits fully the approved qualities of 
Mrs. Sedgewick’s style—her cheerful 
sympathy and active affection and 
“* steady sunshine” of feeling, which flow 
through a style of colloquial grace and 
sprightly vigor. 

Joseph Curtis, the subject, closed his 
life some two years since, after a career 
of active benevolence and systematic 
philanthrophy which rendered him in 
many respects a “model man,” and 
more especially as his efforts and in- 
spirations were regulated generally by 
good sense, moderation, and a native 
sense that preserved him fromthe alloys 
of fanaticism and from Quixotic reform. 
“ He went about doing good,” but he did 
not read this historic example,in the sense 
now too often received, and did not con- 
ceive it necessary to go a great distance 
from home before he began his labor. 
New York city was the field of his ef- 
forts and exploits—would that we could 
believe that he had left little occasion 
for others to follow his example in be- 
half of juvenile suffering, or destitution, 
or criminality, in that great central focus 
of wealth and want—of philanthropy 
and the “five points”’—of Peter Cooper 
and Peter Dawson. 

In one great object of Mr. Curtis’ life 
of active benevolence we believe he 
succeeded finally, leaving nothing in 
that specific direction to be done by 
others after him. We allude to his ex- 
ertions in favor of the African servants 
of New York, who were held in slavery 
after the time fixed by the emancipation 
laws of the State. Whether Mr. Curtis 
found persuasives sufficient to touch the 
conscience of the tardy slaveholders, or 
compelled them to sell out Southward, 
or was aided in his emancipation efforts 
by the death of the slaves in course of 
time we cannot undertake to state. It 
is sufficient to know that there are now 
no African slaves in New York; a few 
Africans still linger and languish about 
the lowest resorts of the city, but no 
white man is responsible to law or opin- 
ion for their dinner or doctor’s bill. Now 
and then one is hung to show the com- 
munity that capital punishment is still 
recognized in law. 

It is due tothe memory of a worthy 
man, and that notwithstanding his zeal- 
ous and leading efforts in the ‘‘Manu- 
mission Society,” Joseph Curtis was as 
far as possible removed from that non- 
descript an abolitionist. He recognized 
and obeyed the sanctions and limitations 
of law, and in his ‘“‘ Manumission” So- 
ciety only enforced a law of his State. 

His other efforts and the distinctive 
labors of his noble and well filled life, 
were devoted to the good of children 
in different modes, and especially in 
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connection with the “ house of refuge,” 
the “school for apprentices,” and the 
‘‘public schools.” Doing good, how- 
ever, was his habit and main purpose, and 
not simply the resolving that good should 
be done, and the origination of socie- 
ties for benevolent objects. Inthis con- 
stant and ever pressing sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility, as well as in the 
singularly clear and calm selection of 
reasonable, near and attainable objects, 
Joseph Curtis may be regarded a “ model 
man.” 

In illustration of this practical devo- 
tion and wisdom of his labors and inqui- 
ries and efforts, it is stated (p. 181,) that 
he invented the plumber’s trap which is 
used to exclude nauseous fumes from 
sewers and waste-pipes—that he also 
“invented and carried the first torch 
that lighted firemen on their perilous 
way to the succor of burning homes”— 
and that in the closing days of his life he 
was engaged in devising a remedy for 
the dangerous slipperiness of the Russ 
pavements. 

Although written professedly for young 
readers, Mrs. Sedgewick does not fall 
into the stupid fault of writing childish- 
ly, or of stopping to tack on a “ moral” 
to every paragraph. We can commend 
the volume as equal to all expectations 
that will be indulged by the friends and 
admirers of the author, and as one which 
in interesting and entertaining young 
readers, cannot fail to instruct them. 


The History of Richard the Second, by 
Jacob Abbott. Harper § Brothers, New 
York. 

The History of Richard the Third, by 
Jacob Abbott. Harper § Brothers, New 
York. 


These two volumes form parts of a 
series of similar works in which Mr. 
Abbott endeavors to present as complete 
a picture as is possible within such 
limits of the ideas and principles, the 
manners and customs, and the extraor- 
dinary military undertakings and exploits 
of the wonderful age to which they re- 
late. 

This period is one of terrible interest. 
It illustrates the character of that in- 
stitution of feudal chivalry round which 
the charms of romance have been so 
profusely thrown. The carnage and 
enormous crimes in which it abounds 
may reconcile us to the less exciting 
times in which we live. 

They are books intended not for the 
scholar, but for the entertainment and 
instruction of those who are beginning 
their historical studies. For that pur- 
pose they are worthy of the attention of 
our younger readers. 
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Fred Markham in Russia, or the Boy 
traveler in the land of the Czar, by 
W. U. G. Kingston, Esq., with nu- 
merous illustrations, New York. Har- 
per § Brothers. 


Fred Marl*~m is one of those stay at 
home travele; who tell us of foreign 
countries with ut taking the trouble or 
enjoying the pleasure of going to them. 
They are nevertheless a useful class 
enough. They condense into a narrow 
space and present therefore in a more 
agreeable form the platitudes of a genu- 
ine sojourner in foreign lands, who 
is prone to inflict upon his readers a 
large amount of unnecessary matters 
and things. Fred Markham is a boy 
traveler and seeks an audience among 
boys. 





Southern Literary Messenger. Rich- 
mond: MacFarlance, Ferguson § Co., 
August, 1858. 


We have received the August num- 
ber of the Messenger. Its contents are 
as usual various and interesting. The 
faded flower, a poem of considerable 
length is brought toa conclusion. The 
tale, Vernon Grove, by a lady of our 
city, is also finished. We earnestly hope 
that Southern patronage will not be 
sparingly bestowed upon a periodical 
which does the south so much honor. 


The Country—A Poem. Russell § Jones, 
Charleston, 1858. 


We propose in an early number (if no 
more skillful hand performs the agree- 
able duty,) to review at some length the 
charming poem which forms our rubric. 
At present we can do little more than 
announce the publication of another 
contribution to Southern literature from 
the pen of that good master of *‘ English 
undefiled,” the author of ‘“ The Hireling 
and the Slave.” We may well apply to 
him the commendation given to one of 
the earliest English poets, that his 
* Works are full of delicacies of every 
kind, of the noblest sentiments, of the 
purest, most various, and profound en- 
tertainment,” and no one who reads 
“The Country,” will fail to recognize 
the aptness of our quotation. 

In melodious verse he sings the praises 
of country life—no affected or misplaced 
cesura—no incongruous medley of blank 
verse and ballad metre disturb the flow- 
ing measure and graceful and perfect 
rhymes—the thought is clear, the allu- 
sions palpable, the sentiments natural 
to acultivated mind, the descriptions 
picturesque, and the moral admira- 
ble. 

We thus briefly introduce an extract 
from a poem which we are sure will 
attain a wide spread popularity, and 
select almost at random, a word-picture, 
wherein with all the fullness of harmo 
nious utterance, he describes the pio- 
neers of civilization: 


Away from Tiber’s banks, in climes remote, 

Still loved and honoured lives the Poet’s note, 
Where nobler streams reflect a bluer sky, 
Where greener fields and broader valleys lie, 
Where deep in forest hid and mountain glen, 
Cradles of States, and nurseries of men, 

A sturdy brood, like Rome’s undaunted race, 
Trained to the plough and hardened to the chase, 
To empire rushing from the Atlantic shore, 
Climb the blue hills, the distant plains explore ; 
Their course, nor toil retards, nor foes restrain, 
Stream, mountain, desert, check their speed in vain ; 
Weak, too, at first—like Rome’s yet infant state, 
When Gaul’s barbarians thundered at her gate— 
They braved the tomahawk of savage strife, 
The midnight warwhoop, and the bloody knife, 
Till now resistless grown in manhood’s might, 
Swift and unswerving as the eagle’s flight 

Their onward march—they see and follow far 

In western skies, the light of Empire's star, 
And stay the advancing standard only where 
The broad Pacific stops their bold career. 
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So from his fountain of dissolving snows, 

At first a feeble rill Missouri flows, 

Now, loitering with the idle sedge at play, 
Now, murmuring at the pebble in his way, 
Beneath o’erhanging boughs a verdant arch 
Of hemlock, stealing now his quiet march; 
Then, through the rocky cleft, the torrent toils, 
Along the roaring rapid foams and boils, 
Till, with the tribute of a thousand streams, 
Broad in the sun the boundless river gleams, 
Pours, in full flood, his deluge on the plain, 
And rolls resistless to the distant main. 


First in the march the hardy hunter dares 

Each untried peril, and the way prepares 

For feebler steps ; amid the stately pride 

Of oak and elm, the quiet brook beside, 

Where. far and wide, before his searching eyes, 
Savannahs blossom, and dark forests rise, 

His rifle, axe, and dauntless heart invade 

The unknown secrets of the woodland shade ; 
With logs to measure notched, and roughly cut, 
Course after course, he rears his homely hut, 
Of shingle forms the roof, the narrow door 

Of timber squared, of trampled clay the floor ; 
One room supplies his wants, one chimney place, 
For all his household, spreads an ample space, 
Warms, through the day, his cabin home and lights, 
With knots of pine, his busy winter nights ; 
Beside the blaze—white-headed urchins near 
To watch or help—the hunter mends his gear; 
His wife apart prepares the evening meal, 

Or plies the labour of the loom or wheel ; 

Rough hounds along the floor, at ease retrace, 

In sleep, the fortunes of the morning chase, 

With twitching limbs and dreamy yelps pursue 
The buck, and drag him to the ground anew. 


No costly forms of furniture provide, 

For idlers, ease, complacency for pride, 

No sofa’s length invites the lounger here, 

The bench or block supplies the easy chair, 

White beechen trenchers, spoons of polished horn, 
And cups of shining tin the shelf adorn, 

Or massive table, by the wall apart 

Secure from paint and innocent of art ; 

O’er chimneys nailed, broad horns in antlered state 
Of bucks sustain the rifle’s idle weight, 

Or bristling on the oak as trophies stand, 

And tell the skill that guides the hunter’s hand. 





